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EILBY PORTEUS, © born 
about 1731, was the son of 

an inconsiderable tradesman resi. 
dent in the county of York, 
whose family had removed from 
Scotland. After an education at/ 
the grammar school of Rippon he\ 
was entered at Christ’s college, 
Cambridge, where, we have under- 
stood that he commenced as a ser- 
vifor, or poor scholar. In 1752 
heobtained the degree of bachelor 
of arts, and in the same year was 
a successful candidate for one of 
the gold medals granted by the 
chancellor of the university for 
the best classical essays. The 
other candidate who gained a me. 
dal was Mr. Maseres, now one of 
the Cursistor Barons and F.R.S. 
In 1754, Mr. Porteus was elect. 
edone of the esquire beadles of the 
University, an office which he 


resigned the following year, on bes 
coming master of arts and_ fellow 
of his college. He now, also ade 
vanced an important step in the 
road of clerical preferment by 
being appointed a preacher at 
Whitehall, where he was one day 
to be consecrated a “ Right 
Reverend Father in God,” and in 
virtue of the alliance between 
church and state, to become a 
lord of parliament. Whether he 
might not even now, see in @ 
bright vision “ mitre and croziet 
dancing in his eyes;”? we are unable 
to determine. 

In 1759, Mr. P. was again a 
successful candidate. The Sea. 
tonian priz* was adjudged to him 
for his Poem on death which has 
been frequently reprinted, and is 
still deservedly popular. The fol« 
lowing passage in this poem has 


* “The Rev Thomas Seaton born at Stamford in Lincolnshire,” and who died 
about 1750, by his will left an estate to the university of Cambridge for ever ; “ the 
rents to be disposed of yearly, as the vice-chancellor, the master of Clare-hall,-and 
the Greek professor for the time being, or any two of them shall ” ‘The first 


subject to 


“ one or other of the perfections or attributes of the 


reme Being, 


afterwards the subject shall be either death, judgment, heaven, hell, purity of heart, 

kc. or whatever else may be judged to be most conducive to the honour of the Su- 

ene Being, an recommendationof virtue. The rent of the estate to be disposed of to 
cr 


of arts whose 


poem on the subject given shall be best a proved by them. 


poem to be always in English, and to be printed.” “ Musz Scatoniana. —A 
somplete collection of the Cambridge prize poems.—Ad. p. 5. 7+ 
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been often quoted, and the author, 
we believe, in his highest station, 
was once reminded of the indignant 
strains in which his youthful muse 
had characterized war, and war. 
loving monarchs. 


-—One murder made a villain, 
Millions a hero—Princes were privileg’d 
Yo kill, and numbers sanctified the 
crime. 

Ah! why will kings forget that they 
are men ! 

And men that they are brethren? why 
delight 

In human sacrifice ? Why burst the ties 

Of nature, that should knit their souls 
together, 

In one soft bond of amity and love? 

Yet s:ill they breathe destruction, still 
go on 

Ynhumanly ingenious to find out 

New pains for life, new terrors for the 

ve, 

Artiticers of death! 
dream 

Of universal empire growing up 

From universal ruin®, 


still monarchs 





The muse of Mr. Porteus soon 
indulged to more courtly strains. 
On the death of George the se- 
cond, he produced an epitaph suffi. 
ciently panegyrical, not torgetting 
a suitable compliment ** to young 
George,” who is said to “ blend all 
his grandsire’s virtues with his own.” 
The same event proved the happy 
occasion of providing for Mr. P. a 
patron who appears to have laid 
the foundation of his future high 
advancement in the church. 

‘The eelebrated noncontormist 
Dr. Chandler, who like his breth. 
ren of that age almost idolized the 
house of Brunswick, published a 
sermon on the death of George 


*Id. P. 131. 
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the second, It was entitled ‘The 
Character of a Great and Goud 
King, full of Days, Riches, and 
Honour.” From the Text, 1 Chron. 
XxiX. 27, 28. a comparison is 
made between the British monarch 
and King David. ‘The character 
of David was certainly too proble. 
matical to form a great example. 
It was presently attacked in 
piece replete with that sarcasm and 
virulence which Deistical writers, 
have so often displayed, though 
with no professed hostility to Di. 
vine revelation. To this anony. 
mous publication entitled “ The 
History of the Man after God’s 
own Heart,” Dr. Chandler replied 
with great advantage, detecting 
the author's misrepresentations of 
scripture in many instances, and 
vindicating with some success the 
character of the Jewish Monarch. 
Other divines engaged in the con. 
troversy. Among tbe rest Mr. P. 
published a sermon preached be- 
fore the university of Cambridge, 
entitled “ The character of David 
King of Israel impartially statedt.” 

This sermon attracting the notice 
of Dr. Secker, then archbishop ot 
Canterbury, he immediately ap- 
pointed the author “ one of his 
domestic chaplains and soon after 
presented him in succession to two 
rectories in Kent and one in Mid- 
diesex. A prebendal stall in 
Peterborough followed at no great 
distance.’ In 1765 Mr. P. mar 
ried Miss Hodgson, a lady. of 
Matlock, who has survived bim. 
In 1767 he was presented by the 


+ The author of “ the History of the Man after God's own Heart,” thus notices 
this publication in his “ Letter to the Rev. S. Chandler :"+After what has beet 
pleaded against the charges contained in the most capital performance on the 
fensive side of this dispute, it is hoped that the Rev. Messrs. Porteus and Cleaver, 
will not continue to think this writer quite so unfair and abandoned as they bave 


represcnted him te be, Letter,” &a P. rob 
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archbishop to the rectory of Lam- 
beth, and about the same time 
the degree of D. D. was conferred 
ou him by his own University. 

With Lambeth, Dr. Porteus was 
allowed to hold the rectory of 
Hunton, in Kent. ‘Thus bounti- 
fully, during the short period of 
their connection, did Secker dis- 
pense to his favourite chaplain the 
good things of the church, leasing 
him also at his death in 1768 his 
option® ot ** the mastership of the 
hospital of St. Cross,” a charitable 
institution near Winchester. 

In 1770 our divine evinced his 
gratitude to a deceased patron 
in * A Review of his Grace’s Life 
and Character,f” prefixed to a 
publication of the archbishop’s 
works by his chaplains, Doctors 
Porteus and Stinton. ‘There was 
one period in the life of Secker, 
which his biographer appeared 
willing to pass over as quickly as 
possible. That Churchman who 
had, the rare good fortune in his 
earigpe capacity, to christen, 

arry, and crown, the saine king, 
had hike his friend and contempo- 
ty Bishop Butler, been bred and 
grown up to manhood a noncon. 
formist. At an carly age, by the 
favour of Dr. Watts, as he grate- 
fully acknowledges, he had been 
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admitted into a dissenting acade- 
my at Gloucester. ‘There is ex- 
tant a letter from Secker to Watts 
in which he speaks highly of the 
advantages he enjoyed in_ that 
seminary. He also expresses his 
grateful sense of the abilities and 
attention of his tutor, whom Dr. 
Porteus, not having then seen this 
letter, passes over somewhat slight. 
ly, as * one Mr. Jones, who kept 
an academy at Gloucesterf.” 
However unwilling our divine 
might be to compliment dissent. 
ing academics, he appeared at 
this time disposed to promote @ 
reform in the iustitutions of the 
establishment.. In 1772 there was 
an attempt to procure ** relief to 
the clergy, aud the two professions 
of law and physic, in the matter of 
subscription to the liturgy and 
thirty-nine articles of the church 
of England.” Previous to the 
larger * association of the clergy 
socicty at the Feathers,” Dr. P. 
was one of a few clergymen who 
met at Tennison’s library, and 
made application on the subject to 
the “ governors of the church.”® 
These dignitaries replied * that in 
their opinion it was neither pru- 
deut nor safe to do any thing in 
the matter||.”’ To this judgment 
our now rising divine conformed 


* * When a new suffragan bishop is consecrated, the archbishop of the province 
claims the collation of the first vacant benefice, or dignity in that see, as he shall 
choose; which choice is called his option. If the archbishop dic before the avoid- 
ance, the right of filling up the vacancies goes to his executors,” &c. Cyclop, 


Art. Option. 


_ + This was republished separately in 1798; it was also reprinted at New York 


mm 1773. 


, # Sce Gibbon’s Mem. of Watts,” 1780, P. 346. us let 
# Ves an interesting account of Mr. Jones's method of tuition. 
means of improvement, the students were “ obliged to rise at five of the cloc 


This letter, written in 1711, 
Armete othe; 


every 


morning, and to speak Lain always, except when below stairs amongst the family.” 
Dr. Kippis calls Mr. Jones “ a man of uncommon abilities and knowledge,” and 
commend: his attention to the morals of his oo and to their progress in liter- 


ature.” See his Lives of ‘Bishop Butler, and Dr. 
Biog. Britt. ad. ed. vol. iii. pp. 94 & 430. ; : , 
N See Lindsey's Apol, edit. 4th, PP: 25 39 and Vindic. Priestlciana. PP. 51, $2. 


students. 


handler, who were among Mr. J.’s 
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sn duteous silence. He began as 
Blackbarne expresses it, to ** take 
his repose on the bosom of an es- 
tablishment,’’? and became natu. 
rally jcalous of all innovations*,” 
The fate of the petition from the 
clergy is well known, The tem. 
poral agrecd with the spiritual 
** governors of the church.”? Yet 
on discussing the merits of the 
petition from the dissenting minis- 
ters to the house of lords, for a 
similar relief, the great Chatham 
declared that in England we have 
“a Popish liturgy, a Calvinistic 
creed, and an Arminian clergy.” 
A justly celebrated historian too, 
venting his spleen against Priestley, 
or ratheragainst the reasonableness 
of Christianity, which Priestley 
inculcated, has the satisfaction of 
recording how ‘* the doctrine of a 
protestant church is far removed 
from the knowledge or belief of 
its private members; and the 
forms of Orthodoxy, the articles of 
faith, are subscribed with a sigh or 
a smile by the modern clergyt.” 
Dr. P. next appeared as an ad. 
yocate for the sacred observance 
of a long-neglected ceremony of 
the church: a project more grate- 
ful to his superiorsthana proposal 
of relief from the burden of 
subscription, In 1776 he published 
** An earnest exhortation to the 
religious observance of Good-Fri- 
day ; ina Letter tothe lohabitants 
of Lambeth Parish.’ He also 
interested the co: poration of Lon. 
don on the subject. Success ate 
tended these pious efforts to re- 
store a holiday on which toil. 
worn clerks and drudging appren- 


§ Hist. View 2d. ed, p. 80. 


ft Gibbon’s Rom. Emp. 8vo. 1791, x. p- 193, and note, 
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tices may bless the memory. of 
Porteus. Those also who refuse, 
in the absence of scriptural au, 
thority, to observe days, months, 
and times, will be thankfal to our 
divine for having called forth “ the 
History and Mystery of Good. 
Friday,” from the pen of Robert 
Robinson. That writer bred, not 
in the church, but in the world, 
and who had trodden those walks 
of life from which fortune very 
carly removed the Author of the 
*¢ }}xhortation,” was best prepared 
todecide justly onthe realinfluence 
of such ceremonial observances, 
the creatures of human contriv- 
ance, upon the virtue of individue 
als and the public good. ** The 
History and Mystery” has passed 
through numerous cditions, and 
will not probably be soon forgotten 
while what is complaisantly called 
‘ the religiousobservance ot Good. 
Friday” shall be in fashion. 

Our divine was now pris 
vate chaplain to the queen, to 
whom his spiritual services bes 
came so acceptable that it was 
the determination of royalty to 
seat him on the episcopal bench, 
when a vacancy should occur, 
This happened in 1776, on the 
translation of Bishop Markham to 
the primacy of York: Dr. P. was 
appointed his successor in the dioe 
cese of Chester, retaining, except 
the rectory of Lambeth, his jor. 
mer preferments, including the 
mastership of St. Cross, that option 
of Secker to which he had now 
succeeded. The consecration of 
our prelate took place in Whites 


hall chapel, by the archbishop of 








York, with the assistance of his 
suffragans, one of whom was Dr. 
Edmund Law, the venerable, but 
strangely inconsistent bishop of 
Carlisle. It wasaremarkable scene, 
not to give it a worse name: we 
state the impression made on an 
intelligent orthodox friend who 
witnessed it, to behold an Unita. 
rian prelate joining officially on 
such an occasion 10 the most so. 
Jemn services of a trinitarian 
church. Surely while Christian 
churchmen must view such ascene 
“with a sigh or a smile,’ the un. 
believer may be excused if he 
laugh outright. 

During our prelate’s primary 
visitation he was at Stockport in 
Cheshire. The learned Gilbert 
Wakefield then resided there as 
curate to the Rev. John Watson, 
at whose house the bishop was 
entertaned. A conversation on 
the subject of theological lee- 
tures at Cambridge, which passed 
between bis lordship and Wake: 
field, then a very young divine, is 
given by the latter in his memoirs 
(Q. 183.) and is honourable to 
both the parties. 

The Bishop, we believe, at a 
future period, made some provision 
for such lectures. At this time 
also he bad the great merit of pro. 
moting another highly important 
object, by the encouragement of 
sunday-schools throughout — his 
extensive diocese. 

For this benevolent purpose he 
addressed a circular “ Letter to the 
Clergy ol the Liiecese ot Che ster 
concerning Sunday-schools.” In 
1781 he published a “ Brief con- 
futation of the errors of the 
Church of Rome,” extracied trom 
the writings of Secker. — Bishe p 
Porteus had soon an Opp ytuiuly vi 
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doing honour to himself, by aps 
pearing among the advocates ot 
the oppressed Atricans.” In 1783 
he was appointed to preach betore 
the ** Society for the Propagation 
of the Gospel in Foreign Parts,” 
The subject he chose, was @ ree 
commendation of ** the civiliza. 
tion, improvement, and convers}« 
on of the Negro Slaves in the 
British Islands.” This discourse 
was reprinted in a volume of the 
author’s sermons, published this 
year, to which a ‘second volume 
was added in 1794. 

On the demise of the learned 
Bishop Lowth, in 1787, the royal 
favour was again displayed in tho 
fartheradvancement of our prelate, 
He succeeded Lowth as bishop 
of London, provincial dean of 
Canterbury, and dean of the 
chapel royal, In 1790 he made 
the primary visitation of his dio- 
cese. ‘The charge delivered on 
this occasion has been so much 
admired, especially on the subject 
of noneresidence that we cannot 
forbear to extract the following 
passages. 

“ You will feel that the cure of a 
parish is a most serious and unportant 
trust, and that it isnot without the most 
indispensable necessity to be devolved on 
any other but the m.ambene himself, 
You will undoubtedly recollect, that 
when you are instituted to a benciice you 
do notsay that you will execute the office 
by yourselves, or by your sutlicent 
deputy : no, the bishop does in the most 
express terms comm it to you, and to you 
only, the cure of the souls of that parish ; 
gua you must, in your own persons, be 
anewerabie for ther salvation, Stews 
arcs, watchmen, shepherds, labourers ; 
these and every other expression that 
implies personal attention, unremitted us- 
siduity, vigilance, aud sidelity, are up- 
plied to you im scriptyre. You are cons 
inandea before God aud the Lord Jesus 
Christ, to be instant in season, and out 
of scason, to reprove, rebuke, cx- 
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hort, with all long-suffering and doc- 
trine; to watch in al! things; to dothe 
work of an evangelist, and make full 
proof Pi ministry, And the ordi- 
nation office enjoins that you never cease 
your Jabour, your care and diligence, 
until you have done all that lieth in you, 
according to your bounden duty to bring 
all such as are, or shal! be committed to 
your charge, unto that agreement in the 
ith and knowledge of God, and that 
ripeness, and perfectness of age in Christ; 
that there be no place left among you, 
either for error in religion, or for vicis 
@usness in cife, 

These are all of them most evidently : 
personal duties; and it isto my conception 
utterly impos: ible for any man who seri- 
ously believes that he must givé an ace 


count of his stewardship at the last day, 


to read such injunctions as these, and 
then render himself incapab!e of fulfilling 
them, by absenting himself from his 
cure, secking amusement or employment 
elsewhere, and trusting to another tor the 
discharge of duties which belong solely 
and entirely to himself*,” 


Thus awfully did our prelate 
describe the guilt of non-residence 
and virtually arraign his own previ- 
ous conductas a Christian minister, 
Ve had been through life a plu. 
ralist, holding preterments of 
which the personal duties were 
incompatible, satisfied to perform 
them by a ** sufficient deputy.” 
While bishop of Chester, an ex. 
tensive charge, he had retained, 
with the mastership ot St. Cross, his 
living in Kent, venturing to serve 
by deputy ** the cure of the souls 
of that parish,” and yet, accord. 
ing to the doctrine of the charge, 
“on lis oWn person to be answer- 
able tor their salvation.” We shall 
perhaps be grave/y told that the 
Bishopric ot Chester being com. 
paratively poor, a living aw com. 
mendam became hecessury to sup- 
port the dignity of its pOssessor, 
now Bishops are no longer tent. 
makers and fishermen, buton the 


* A. Rev, 
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contrary, © religion erects hee 


mitred head, in courts, and pars 
liaments.”” ‘Thus @ prelate may 
recommend to his clergy a path 
Which he had never trodden, 


“ And little churchoren must submit te 
fate, 

That great ones may enjoy the world ig 
state,” 


However inadequately our pres 
late had performed the * personal 
duties” of a parish priest, accord, 
ing to his own ideas of them, asa 
bishop he appeared to great ad, 
vantage. ‘Theology was with him 
an object of primary attention, 
and he was, what is perhaps not 
very common in our ume, a 
preaching prelate. The character 
became attractive ; the great and 
the gay crowded to the * Lectures 
on St. Mathew’s Gospel,” which 
the Bishop delivered in St. James's 
church every Friday, during the 
lent of 1798. These were alters 
wards published in 2 vols. 8vo. 
They contain no alarming novel. 
ties, nor have they been considered 
as adding any thing to our stock 
of biblical criticism, nor indeed 
to the reputation as a preacher, 
which the bishop by his two voe 
lumes of sermons had alyeady ac. 
auired, The last of his publica. 
tions appears to have been a small 
work, but of a highly practical 
tendency. It was entitled ** The 
beneficial eflects of Christianity 
on the temporal Concerns of Mane 
kind, proved from History and 
Facts.’ ‘The following passage 
from the introduction deserves 00 
he transcribed. Whether there 
be any established church ™ 
Christendom which it docs not Uns 
christianize, let the reader detely 
mine, , 


»S, il p. 477 
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« Whatever mischief persecution has 
done in the world fand it has, God 
knows! done full enough) it was not 
Christ, but some mistaken followers of 
Christ, that brought this sword upon 
earth; and it would be as injurious to 
ascribe to Christianity the false opinions 
and wrong practices of its disciples, how- 
ever pernicious, as to impute to the phy- 
sician the fata] mistakes of thoxe who 
administered his medicines. The very 
best laws are liable to be misinterpreted 
and perverted. It was the fate of thecvan- 
, se law to be so. Its spirit was misun- 

rstood, and its precepts misapplied by 
some of its avowed friends, and its au- 
thority made use of as a cloak for ambi- 
tion, resentment, cruelty, and oppression, 
by some of its secret enemies. But the 
Gospel a!l the while was guiltless of this 
blood, It disclaimed and abhorred such 
unnatural supports, which it was as far 
from wanting as it was from prescribing. 
It authorized the use of no other means 
of conviction but gentleness and persua- 
sion; and if any of its sacle by a mis- 
guided zeal, have been betrayed into 
violent and sanguinary measures, the 
blame is all their cwn, and it is they 
must answer for it, not Jesus or his re- 
ligion.”” 

Had the public declaration of 
such sentiments as these been the 
last act of our prelate’s’ episcopal 
life, his memory had been dear to 
liberaleminded and enlightened 
Christians. He lived, however, 
to appear in a very different cha- 
racter, and has been even accused 
of exhibiting that spirit of perse- 
cution which he had denounced 
asa mark of false religion, and an 
unjust imputation on the true. In 
3808, the late Bishop of London, 
attended by his Dean, my Lord 
of Lincoln, an avowed impugner 
Of the Athanasian Creed, sudden. 
ly: presented himself in Doctor's 
Commons, to pronounce a sen- 
tence of deprivation on an aged 
clergyman, of approved learning 
and unblemished morals. By 
this act of power, which only the 
Bishop could perform, that cicre 
Syman, like his diocesan, as he 


feclingly expresses it, “ with one 
foot in the grave,” was deprived 
of the income of his rectory, his 
sole dependence to cherish his 
** declining age,”’ and to support a 
rising family. Such has been the 
sad result of this prosecution, 
from which the name of Porteus 
cannot now be separated. Yet it 
is but justice to inquire whether 
this act of severity, so painful in 
its Consequence, were a voluntary 
infliction of punishment on an errs 
ing Christian brother, or an im- 
perious duty which, however rie 
gorous ™ the exercise, the Church 
had a right to claim from one ot 
her governors, an appointed and 
richly remunerated guardian of 
her faith and order. 

The Rev. Francis Stone had 
not only subscribed the Thirty. 
nine Arucles, but declared, like 
all other incumbents, on his ine 
duction, ‘* that the book of Com. 
mon Prayer, &c. containeth in 
it nothing contrary to the word 
of God.” We had, however, in 
the course of a studious life, en. 
tirely altered his sentiments, and 
at length felt it his duty to give 
the greatest possible publicity to 
his opinion, that the established 
creeds of his church contained the 
gvossest fictions. Was his Bishop, 
in this case, to look only into the 
canons of the New ‘Testament? 
His conduct would then certainly 
Lave. been most amiable; but 
would he have acted a proper 
part as a guardian of the establish- 
ment? ler canons, while he chose 
to receive her wages, he was bound 
to enforce ; and it must, we think, 
be granted, that the church as 
really tolerates a clergyman in de. 
claring that Jesus Christ never 
‘“ rose again,” as that. he was not 
born of the Virgin Mary ;” the 
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last s¢ntiment may probably be a 
povtic fiction, the first, that Rock 
against which no power Cal pres 
vail. 

Appeals have been made upon 
this subject to the liberal SsCripe 
tural sentiments expressed by 
various enlightened = clergymen, 
These, however, must be reject. 
ed as incompetent witnesses, be. 
ing themselves defaulters whose 
generous spirits were continually 
overleaping the narrow boundaries 
of “the church by law estabe 
fished.” 

It has been said, also, that the 
law of Elizabeth allows, but does 
not command, the bishop to de. 
prive. Weanswer, that the con. 
stitution of the church demanded 
it, where the state had not *¢ clipt 
the clergy’s wings.” 

The haste with which the sen. 
tence was at last pronounced was 
almost indecent.* The Bishop 
might also, without making a very 
dangerous precedent, have fol- 
lowed a greatexample, mitigated 
the fall of his erring brother, and 
shewn that if his church possessed 
not the spirit of Christian love, 
he was not without it himself, 
When a clergyman, “ for refus- 
ing to take the oaths to the go- 
vernment soon after the Revolu- 
tion, had forfeited his prebend in 
the church of Sarum, Bishop Bur- 
nett, out of his own income, paid 
him the yearly value of it during 
his life.’’+ 

Bishop Porteus died after a few 
days illness, and was buried at 
Sundridge in Kent, a rural resi- 
dence to which he was very pars 
tial, and where he had amply 
endowed a chapel. He has lett 


behind him a justly-acquired re. 
putation for propriety ot conduct, 
benevolence to his clergy, and at. 
tention to his episcopal duties, 
His name is enrolled among the 
firmest friends of the oppressed 
Africans. Perhaps he had more 
publicly advocated their Cause, 
but for his carly connection with 
a court which so long opposed 
the abolition of the slave-trade, 

To the same cause, a disposi. 
tion too desirous of reyal appro. 
bation, must we, probably, autrie 
bute the conduct of this prelate 
in his legislative capacity. He 
sat for more than thirty years in 
the House of Peers. During those 
years there occurred discussions 
in which the interests of mankind 
were greatly concerned, and quess 
tions of war and peace were fre. 
quently determined. Yet during 
these years the Bishop was seldom, 
if ever, found among those who 
inquired if a proposed war were 
necessary, or whether peace could 
not be obtained. On the contrary, 
it has been said, we tear justly, 
that he was found ‘* always voting 
with his Majesty’s Ministers.” 
Lords spiritual, when a peer is 
tried capitally, withdraw before 
sentence, among other reasons, 
because there is an ancient canon 
forbidding churchmen to decide 
‘* ina case of blood.” Yet when 
a question of war is determined, 
in which thousands must be slain, 
they are, with very few excepr 
tions, always found in ministerial 
majorities. This is surely to 
“ strain out the gnat and swallow 
down the camel.” 


N. L. T. 


* See on this subject various articles in the M. Repos. and Crit. Rev. XIV, 


165-183. 


+ Burnett's Life, annexed to O. T. fol, 


ul. 723. 
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ADVICE TO AN UNITARIAN PROSELYTIST, 





To the Editor of the Monthly Repository. 


SIR, May, 1809. 

Iam an Unitarian, and make 
no scruple to avow myself a zea. 
lous party-man. Why should I 
be ashamed of being attached to 
a party, which I consider composed 
of the patrons of free inquiry, cun- 
dour, benevolence and pure Christi- 
anity? I want to see our sect in. 
crease, our places of worship crowd- 
ed,and our preachers held in general 
estimation. I should rejoice if the 
time were come in which Servetus, 
Socinus, Crellius, Biddle, Lard. 
ner, Priestley, Lindsey, and the 
Other saints of our calendar, were 
held in similar veneration with 
Augustine, Calvin, Owen, Gill, 
Wesley and Whitfield. 

To help forward this object, 
allow me through the medium of 
your respectable publication to 
address a few instructions to one 
of our Unitarian missionaries, 
whoever he may be, that) shall 


happen to cast his eyes on them, | 


and that may be on account of 
his character and disposition, a fit 
instrument for the purpese. To 
him then, I consider myself as 
a in the subsequent lines. — 
' or if you are tenacious of 
the title, Rev. Sir,—I presume 
that you feel the strong.impulse of 
ithe spirit of popularity, bearing 
you onward throughevery opposing 
barrier, in gaining accessions to 
Our community; and that you 
have your ear open to any hints 
Which the friends of our cause 
Can suggest, in order that you 
May be competent to effect, what 
some of those wicked wights, the 
VOL. Iv. 


Deists, have termed, ** the raising 
of a religious mob.” I have not 
any thing to do with those cumbere 
some notions and repellent feelings 
which you may have acquired from 
rationality, propriety, the unosten- 
tatious nature of the pure reli- 
gion of Christ, and from the well 
known fact, of its primitive advoe 
cates not being distinguished by 
any attempts to catch the buzz of 
popular applause. 

I consider you as a man, and as 
having the general feelings ofa man, 
and especially of those men, who 
in modern times and in our own 
country have figured as the only 
evangelicks, as the true gospele 
preachers, whether as to their exe 
terior they have had for their sige 
natures the gown and the bands, 
or theapronand the hammer. You 
probably have neither abilities nor 
opportunity to acquire fame in the 
walks of literature ; you have not 
sufficient courage to setk it at the 
cannon’s mouth in the field of bat- 
tle: fear not, however; there is yet 
a path of fame open to yous seek 
it in being a popular preacher, 
and attracting round you the 
listening crowds. 

Acquire as a primary requisite, 
a due degree of pertness and effron- 
tery of countenance, together with 
a flexibility that can assume, as 
occasion may fit, the comic or the 
tragic cast. Deliver your discourses 
entirely extempore, and give hints 
that you are indebted for the mate 
ter of them to immediate suggese 
tions from above. A persuasion 
of this kind will bave a wonderful 
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effect in inelining the multitude 
to hear and regard our true and 
rational doctrines, since there-are 
not scarcely any doctrines, howe. 
ver false and absurd in themselves, 

which may not make their way, 
when this necessary preparation 
has been made in the minds of the 
people. 

You must always take care to 
keep up the attention of your au. 
ditory, by some quaint allusion, 
coarse similitude, or marvellous 
relation. Such things as these 
will be exceedingly grateful. to 
many who may not be capable of 
understanding or relishing sound 
arguments, ¢ lose reasoning, and the 
simplicity of a scriptural style. 
Subdue your hearers’ prejudices by 
producing terror; threaten them 
with the most dreadful punishment 
ina future life if they do not believe 
all the articles of the Unitarian 
faith. You, in the bible, will cer- 
tainly find more awful denunci- 
ations, against those who do not 
believe in the one and indivisible 
God, or who apostatize from the 
sole worship of bim than can be 
found there aguinst those who refuse 
to worship the triune Gad, or three 
persons in one essence, or who have 
couscicntiously departed frompthat 
worship. In teaching men @Way 
to heaven, thats without turn. 
pikes, or without any demand of 
good works and pious excrtions 
beimg made of them, you may not 
occupy the vantage ground with 
you! orthodox compet iitors, ‘lo 
hardened sinners of all sorts, eX. 
ceedin aly consoling to be sureit 

, to be assured -— the energy 
aa solemnity of a divine messén. 
ger, that Jesus Christ has paid al, 
and that his back has borne every 
burden, ° 
Sull it is practicable, with a 


little management, to inculcate 
Soliftdianism sm, or salvation by faith 
alone, with some plausibility and 
effect on the basis of any system 
of theolegy. You may comfort 
your hearers there ‘fore by assuring 
them that if they stecifastly bee 
lieve the Unitarian doctrines, 
whatever their temper or conduct 
may be, all will be well with 
them, since ** he who believeth 
shall be saved.” 

You may be sure that one great 
cause of Unitariauism not being 
fashionable has been our minis. 
ters, ‘‘laying too much on the 
poor creature man,”’ and enforce 
ing perpetually the laws. of chris. 
tian virtue. It is absolutely ne- 
cessary that you should exhibit 
our doctrines in such a formas 
to lead people to consider them, 
in all their minute particulars, as 
those solely that. are connected 
with any hope of salvation. You 
must represent all other explica- 
tions of the doctrines of the New 
‘Testament as doctrines of devils; 
the spawn of hell; as carnal rea. 
sonings apd damnable heresies. 
How can it be expected thata 
body of people can be formed, 
or when formed held together, exe 
cept it be by the cement of keen 
and strong fuith, or believing the 
system of doctrine which they ex- 
clusively espouse as * the uuth, 
thewwhole wath, and nothinglbut 
the fruth:” and that, moreover, 
they who maintain it, been ig 
the genuine church hrist and 
all. who diifer from them, a and are 
not of thein, belong iv the syle 
gozue of Sat an. Insi sunte in pub. 
lic and Privaic, that tone wao do 
not embrace our tenets! ' Cale 
rupt hearts; that they are | proud 
and conceited, setting up (heir 
own feeble reason @saust dive 








authority ; that they have no love 
to Jesus Christ, and are indifferont 
to the interests of serious piety ; 
and that whilst the majeritv of 
‘them are licentious and world'y. 
the other part are careless ani 
indevout. 

Sometimes perhaps it may be 
necessary to support your repu. 
tation for lit rature, especially 
in villages in which the parish 
school-imaster may have happened 
to learn the accid nce» an his 
youth, sets up for a great sch - 
lar, and is considered by his 
neighbours as the literary oracle. 
Though you may not know much 
of Latin and less of -Greek, you 
may pass the ordeal with safety 
if you speak Welsh. The impres- 
sion you will thereby make on 
your hearers and even on the pe. 
dagogue himself, will be, from the 
guttral coriespondence of the 
sound, that you quote out of the 
Hlebrew Bible, and are deep in 
rabbinical learning. Fortunately, 
we have some missionaries who 
are Welshmen, and who are qua. 
lified to help an illiterate brother 
to a few convenient phrases. 

The success of our cause de. 
pends not however entirely nor 
chiely on your pulpit manners, 
You must cultivate in your style 
ofbehaviour the arts of popula. 
rity.» With persons jn all ranks of 
society you must make yourself 
familiar, You must never refuse 
an invitation to dine. with any 
Fespectable and opulent family, 
wd to make good use of the op- 
portunity by playing off every 
mang@uvre by which you May at- 
tach them to our party and cause. 
Insinuate yourself especially into 
the favour of the mistress and 
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other ladies of the family ; they 
wili be sure to recommend you to 
the other branch, and to all their 
acquaintance. as a man of expes 
rimenial religion, as a sweet 
preacher, and one whom nobody 
can hear without deriving com- 
fort or edifieation 

You may occasionally indeed 
step into the dwellings of the poor; 
thefe you may drop some pious 
hints and pray; but vou need 
hot make your visits cither long 
or frequent ; excusing yourself by 
pleading the multiplicity of your 
ministerial engagements. 

Neglect not cspecially to visit 
persons on a sick bed, and who 
are supposed to be near death. 
If you can but inspire these with 
confidence of being happy in the 
future world, and incline them to 
express their confidence in most 
decided and absolute terms, what. 
ever their previous course of life 
has been; you will have gained a 
grand point. However it may fare 
with the dead, you will have ses 
cured an interest in the living. 
The relations and friends of the 
deceased will consider you asa 
spiritual physician ** of value,’? 
and will trumpet forth your 
praise. 

[had many more suggestions 
to make on this fertile subject; 
but I shall defer communicating 
them till J know whether tliese 
prove acceptable to the deserip- 
tion of persons to whom they are 
addressed, and taat they have 
known how to make a proper use 
of them. 

Iam, Sir, 
Yours, &e. 
SABRINUS. 
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MR. BRANSBY ON MILTON'S RELIGION. 





To the Editor of the 


Dudley, September 
SIR, 13, 1809. 

The ** Admirer of Milton,” 
(M. Repos. p. 432,) has failed to 
satisfy me that there is any “ mise 
take or inadvertency” in the pase 
sage which gives occasion to his 
strictures. — It is observed, by the 
writer of the discourse to which 
your correspondent alludes, that 
** some few instances may be ad- 
duced of christians of regular and 
serious deportment and irre. 
proachable manners, who have 
Lived without any visible signs of 
worship,”? and Milton is men- 
tioned, in the note, as furnishing 
an example. The phrase “ pisib/e 
signs of worship” cannot surely, 
m reason, be considered as com- 
prehending secret prayer, As far 
as relates to seasons of retirement, 
mdeed, from the very nature of 
the case, all must be gratuitous 
supposition on one side and on 
the other, Whether Milton lived 


‘In the practice, or in the neglect, 


of social worship, is the only ques- 
tion, then, in the determination 
of which I am at present concern. 
ed. Qn this point, the testimony 
of his earliest and most authentic 
biographers is, I think, decisive. 
Toland, in particular, who has 
done ample justice to his subject 
in every other respect, and whose 
integrity, therefore, is not rashly 
to be impeached in this instance, 
affirms that Milton, in the latter 
period of tus life, ceased to be a 
professed member of any sect of 
christians, trequenting no public 
worship and using no religious 
rites in his family, 


Monthly Repository. 


It is worthy of notice, that the 
acute author of the ‘“ Remarks 
on Johnson’s life of Milton,” if we 
may judge even from the extracts 
of which the writer of the article 
in the Monthly Repository has 
availed himself, seems to have been 
convinced that Toland’s statement 
is correct. That such was his 
conviction is indisputably evident 
from the following passages, which 
your correspondent, — probably 
thinking them foreign to his pure 
pose, has suppressed : 

“Hf his studies and meditations 
were gn habitual prayer, what oce 
casion had he for a stated hour, 
which, being a circumstance in 
the visible worship of a private 
man, may as soon be a token of 
pharisaical ostentation, or popish 
superstition, as of cordial piety. 

“* Nor, perhaps, would Milton 
have accepted of Dr. Johnson’s 
apology for his omission of family 
worship, or have acknowledged 1b 
to be a fault. Milton perhaps 
might think it sufficient to teach 
his family to pray for themselves ; 
every one as he or she should know 
the plague of his or her own heart. 
Milton had doubtless known, by 
experience, how incongruous It 
was to trust his own prayers to the 
mouth of another man; and he 
might think it equally improper 
in him to dictate to the individuals 
of his family, prayers unsuitable, 
for aught he could know without 
auricular confession, to their seve- 
ral cases.” 

In a subsequent part of the 
same work, the author says, ‘+ For 
our parts, we are of opinion, that 
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Milton’s sentiments, or the practi- 
cal effects of them in matters of 
religion, want no vindication. As 
to the matter in question, we re- 
member a passage in Robert Bare. 
lay’s catechism, where the author, 
having cited several texts of scrip- 
ture, concludes, Ex omnibus hisce 
scripture locis apparet, verum 
Det cultum in spiritu esse; et 
sicut née certo cuilibet loco ita nec 
certo cuivis temport limitatur. 
This might be Milton’s persua- 
sion, as well as Barclay’s ; but no 
considerate man would conclude 
from these words, that Barclay 
never prayed in private.” 

The ** Admirer of Milton” re- 
marks, that *¢ our greatpeet, who 
in his Paradise Lost has put into 
the mouths of our first parents so 
many admirable invocations and 
adorations, was of all, or most 
men, very unlikely to live in the 
habitual neglect of secret or fami. 
ly devotion.” But this is a mode 
of reasoning which cannot be ads 
mitted. It would lead to very ab- 
surd and extravagant consequen- 
ees, On the same principle, we 
might argue that Dryden, Smart 
and burns were amongst the most 
devout and exemplary of man. 
kind; whereas we know that each 


of them was infamous for his vices, 

I cannot conclude without obe 
serving that, if we admit—what, 
after all, I am not prepared to 
admit—that the peculiar circume 
stances in which Milton was place 
ed, justified him in living without 
the visible signs of worship, ** bis 
studies and meditations being, in 
fact, an habitual prayer,’ it 
would, nevertheless, be unsafe in 
us, under the sanction of his ex® 
ample, to decline joining with our 
fellow christians and our families, 
in solemn addresses to the great 
Father of mercies, On _ beings 
like ourselves, the influence of 
social devotion cannot but be ania 
mating and happy. It is usual 
with those who deny the expedie 
ency and obligation of such wor. 
ship, to vaunt themselves on su. 
perior strength of mind and ace 
curaey of judgment. But are they 
entitled to their claims? Are 
they not either utterly unac. 
quainted with the nature of the 
human mind, or lameatably ree 
gardless of human intirmities and 
wants? 

I am, sir, 
Yours respectfully, 
J. H. BRANSBY. 
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To the Editor of the Monthly Repository. 


London, September 
SIR, 1Y, 1809. 

I have read with attention the 
letter of your correspondent Primt- 
fivus [p. 358] recommending the 
adoption of a liturgy in Unitarian 
Sucieties, and as it is a subject 
Which has been a good deal cane 


vassed lately, I was in hopes that 
some one much more able than 
myself, but who, like myself, could 
notlook upon the eligibility of an 
established form of prayer exactly 
in the same point of view as your 
correspondent, would have ere 
this replied to that gentleman’s 
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Jetter, but as no one has hithert mon to the services of all congre. 
so done, may I take the liberty of gatious, such as confessions of sin, 
muking a few remarks upon the petitions for pardon, professions 
subject? of humble dependence upon, and 
Ttrust bat Primitivus will a- confidence in the Almighty, 
erce with me, thatthe grand point thanksgivings for mercies experi 
jn question as respects the relae enced, &c. yet I think there is 
tive expediency of a liturgy or ex. a certain strain of prayer, as well 
tempore prayer is this; which as of preaching, adapted to the 
tends most in its efleets to proe peculiar situations, characters, 
mote a devotional feeling in the and capacities of the individuals 
mind of the worshipper, to intes who compose his congregation, 
rest and engage the heart, and to that an able and affectionate pas. 
call forth those warm and lively tor will not fail to study and im. 
emotions of gratitude, love and prove ; to which may be added, 
veneration towards the Supreme the additional interest -for their 
Being, which ought to accompa- welfare, which such a study will 
ny every act of homage paid to produce in his own mind, and the 
him; this, and not the propagae efleets, which the demonstration 
tion of any peculiar sentiments, T of this tender concern will have 
conceive to be the true end and upon theirs, thereby uniting each 
intention of this most solemn closer in those bands of mutual 
branch of public worship, Upon affection and regard, without 
this ground I think it will appear, which the pastoral office does not 
that extemporaneous prayer, (if always tend much to edification, 
rationally, seriously and ably con. and which with our party, at least, 
ducted,) or even forms prepared the idea produced by the minis- 
beforehand by the minister, are ter’s merely mounting the pulpit 
either of them prefepabletoa pree to read the same things out ofa 
scribed liturgy; and that too, in boek, over and over again, has 
the first place, for the very reason often a tendency to lessen. This 
which your correspondent thinks I think is not the least important 
makes it “injurious to true devoe light in which the subject ought 
tion, and hostile to piety, at least to be viewed. 
to that of the poor; I mean its Dry Paley, in his admirable 
variety, which } think bothexpe. work on the ‘* Principles of Mo- 
rience and reason prove to be pro- ral and Political Philosophy,” al- 
ductive of quite the contrary ef- ludes to the same subject, and 
fect— congregations, like families, makes nearly the sume objection 
by being placed in diiferent situ. as Primitivus, observing that “the 
ations, ure actunted by different. mind ef the hearer is held 1n cone 
jeclings and sensible of diferent tinued expeetation, and di tained 
wants. Particular providenees from its proper business by the 
occur among them, and peculiar very novelty with which it 1s gta 
mercies are somelimesexpericneed tised but with all duc deference 
collectively as well as individual. to so higuty respectable an autho. 
ly, which call forth peculiar ac- rity, | would ask, does not this 
knowledgements; = and though very expectation, by keeping the 
there are points which are come attention alive, contine the nine 
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toits proper business, instead of 
leading it from it; and is it not 
in consequence more likely to pro- 
duce devotional feelings than the 
cold listlessness which a hturgy, 
when often repeated, is apt to pro- 
duce 2—** Joint prayer,” be lik». 
wise observes, ** is prayer in which 
alljoin.” True; but this assent 
can be given by an instantaneous 
act of the mind equally well with. 
out a repetition of the voice; and 
it therefore by no means follows, 
according to the doctor’s conclu- 
sion, that because ** one alone in 
the congregation conceives and 
delivers it,” that the rest should 
be merely hearers.—But to re- 
turn to Primitivus : I cannot help 
wishing that he had advanced 
some of his reasons why variety 
in prayer (by which, by the way, 
I mean rational, serious, thought. 
ful prayer) is injurious to true de. 
votion, and why to that of the 
poor in particular, as I cannot 
help thinking, on the contrary, 
that where the minister is left at 
liberty to adapt his services to the 
peculiar circumstances of his fel 
loweworshippers, he is more likely 
to engage the attention, interest 
the mind and) warm the heart. 


than by the constant repetition of 


one and the same thing, however 
ably drawn up and carefully com- 
posed. 

This leads me to another ob- 
jection which has I think been 
fairly urged against a liturgy, viz. 
the weariness and inattention 


Which the perpetual repetition of 


the same words produces, and 
Which manifests itself in the care. 
less, lifeless manner in which the 
Congregation commonly takes its 
part in the service, making its 
responses generally merely through 
the medium of its organ, the clerk, 


and which I think proves that the 
lively emotions which your cof. 
respondent alludes to are not so 
strongly produced by it as he 
seems to imagine; how different 
indeed is it, to where the minis- 
ter, leading the devotions, thanks. 
g vings, and requests of those come 
mitted to his charge, according to 
the various dispensations ot Pro. 
vidence in regard to them, and 
thus, to use the apostle’s expres 
sion, ** continuing instant in prays 
er,’’ preserves in their minds a 
lively and grateful sense of the 
Divine Presence in every passing 
event of human life, and constante 
ly calls forth those sentiments of 
humble trust, confidence, resig- 
nation, penitence, love and joy, 
which, without such a stimulus, 
are too apt to flag and die away. 

In respect to the remark which 
your correspondent makes, ot the 
*¢ introduction of a liturgy being 
likely to remove the scruples of 
many to join in our worship who 
are attached to set forms of pray. 
er,” | am fearful that it would 
be the means of many more leay- 
ing our societies, Whose prejudices, 
if such they may be ealled, would 
be shocked by the chang@ 3 whose 
“arly habits, mode of edueation, 
and ideas run quite counter to 
them ; and I beheve experience 
will bear me out in the assertion, 
that the experiment bas seldom, 
if ever, been tried, without occa- 
sioning divisions and producing 
unpleasant consequences ; and 
how far it would be expedient to 
run the almost certain risque of 
losing or paining many old and 
valuable members of our churches 
for the probable chance of obtain- 
ing a few fresh Converts, whom the 
want of a liturgy is alone suffici- 
ent to keep away (rom us, I submit 
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to Primitivus’s consideration. I 
would particularly urge this, if, 
as should appear by his letter, he 
wishes to make a liturgy the bond 
of union among us, which would 
of course in that case act as a 
kind of test, and be the means of 
separating all those from us who 
felt an objection to it. 

[ come now to another part of 
his letter, on which, though I 
have already trespassed too much 
upon you, I must beg permission 
to make an observation. He asks 
*“*whether it is not very desirable 
that we should at last be incor- 
porated by common consent into 
a church ?”—If, by this, he means 
such an unlon among our sociee 
ties as would produce conferences, 
friendly associations, correspond. 
ences, quarte:ily meetings, both 
of the ministers and the laity, 
there could be no objection, and 
I most sincerely wish that things 
of this nature obtained more 
among us; and all this might be 
done without a liturgy, just as 
well as with one 3;— but, if by this 
incorporation he means the intro. 
duction of a form of church-go- 
vernment, which by the creation 
of tresh offices and functions a. 
mongst us, would destroy the pre. 
sent »simplicity of our churches, 
and give an opportunity for the 
ambitious to aim at authority over 
us, I must most solemnly enter 
my protest against it. It would 
strike at the very root and prine 


ciples of our dissent, and would 
prove the introduction of infinite 
mischief, Emulations, strifes, jea. 
lousies, rivalships would creep in, 
and we should experience all the 
bad efiects of a hierarchy, without 
any of its solid advantages. We 
want no Presbyterian bishops, we 
need not these changes to loosen 
and disunite us; for I am fear- 
ful we are already travelling the 
road to conformity both to the 
church and to the world much too 
fast, and rather need to be recall. 
ed to some of those good, old. 
fashioned principles for which our 
forefathers suffered so much. Let 
us then rather seek to distinguish 
ourselves by a recurrence to these 
sound, though slighted principles, 
by retreating from dissipation, 
friv olity and folly, and cendeavoure 
ing to keep ourselves more ** une 
spotted from the world.” ‘This 
would serve as our “ avant cou. 
rier’? ten thousand times better 
than a liturgy. ‘* Our cause’’ 
would then ** have something pale 
pable in it; its form might then 
be recognized, and would be ade 
mired by all who chose to Cone 
template it.”’ 

I have to ask pardon of your- 
self, of Primitivus, and of your 
readers, for taking up so much of 
your time, and remain, sir, with 
much esteem, a young man, but 
an 

OLD-FASHIONED DIssENnTER. 
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To tie Editor of the 


SIR, August 14, 1809. 





Monthly Repository. 


vus will, I hope, excuse me if I 


Your correspondent PRiMITI« state some objections to the plan 


4 








he so warmly recommends, (M. 
Rep. for July), namely, the adop. 
tion of one common liturgy by all 
Unitarian Societies. 

1, One great end proposed by 
this plan, °° that the whole body 
might be, at the same instant, 
speaking to the Father of Mercies 
the same words,’’? can never be 
attained, unless the public ser. 
vice could be performed in all 
Unitarian Societies at precisely 
the same time; which, neither the 
convenience of different socicties, 
nor the unavoidable variations in 
our public time-keepers, will per. 
mit. 

2. It is by no means certain, 
that all Unitarian Societies would 
consent to use any printed forms 
of prayer. There are many dis. 
senters, who, though adupting the 
Unitarian system, yet have an in- 
vincible prejudice against a litur-. 
ey; so that an attempt to intro- 
duce one would porbably occasion 
the division, and the ruin of many 
congregations. 

3. Supposing that all of them 
were willing to unite in the use of 
aliturgy, still it is feared that a 
book, containing only two orthree 
services, would really be injurious 
to true devotion. Does not ex- 
perience shew, that a varicty (at 
least, to a certain extent,) in the 
use of printed forms, is absolutely 
hecessury to keep up the attention? 
In what religious society, in which 
one and the same form is con. 
stantly used from Lord’s-day to 
Lord’s-day, is there the smallest 
appearance of devotion? And, 
granting that **a public liturgy 
would very much facilitate the 
propagation of Unitarian senti- 
tents, and would remove the scru- 
ples of many to jon in our wor- 
ship who are attached to forms of 
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prayer ;’? yet, would not this end 
of it be sufficiently answered, if at 
the same time the service-book 
contained such a number of forms 
as that no one need be often ree 
peated ? 

4. Is the established liturgy by 
any means eligible in the view 
proposed? Is there not a want 
of method, and of proportion bee 
tween its several parts, which the 
labours even of the late excellent 
and venerable Mr. Lindsey have 
not remedied ? And if reference 
be made to any of the services, 
for the use of dissenters, which 
have been compiled from the es. 
tablished liturgy: will it not be 
eidently seen, that the authors 
of these compilations have labour. 
ed under great *perplexity and 
embarrassment, owing to the very 
great scarcity of the materials they 
could collect from this source? 
and that such compiled services 
are not in any respect compara. 
ble to those which have been com 
posed by Dissenters themselves? 
If Primitivus will attentively pes 
ruse a volume of forms for pub- 
lic worship, originally collected 
by a minister in the West of Eng. 
land, and since reprinted (with 
some judicious alterations) for the 
use of an Unitarian Society at 
Mansficld, he will perhaps sce 
reason to acknowledee the justice 
of these guerics. ‘To the first 
eight services contained in that 
volume, there might easily be sub- 
joined, from the devotional compo- 
sitions of Dr. Leland, Dr. Priestley, 
Mr. Scougal, Mr. Harrison, Mr. 
Holand and others (with the addi. 
tion of some sacramental services, 
anda few baptismal and funcral 
services) a number sufficient to 
prevent the danger there might 
otherwise be of an evil. of all the 
€ 
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most to be dreaded, namely, that 
the we ola primed htwurgy would 
degeneiate into a mere lip-services 
And liils, Dy thx Way, would most 
probably remove the great objec. 
tion which many dissenters now 
entertain agaist the adoption of 


~_-— 0 


a liturgy, and thus might facili. 
tate the accomplishment of Pri. 
mutivus’s wish. 
I remain, Mr. Fditor. 
Yours most truly, 


Js I.E, 





ON Tale USE OF ORGANS, 


———_——— 


To the Editor of the Monthly Repository. 


SIN, 
Some of your correspondents 
mily possibly be of op nion that 
the employment of an organ to 
assist psalmody, even though it 
should be plaved with real sim. 
plicity, is not consistent with the 
spiritual nature of chnsuan wore 


ship. If, through the medium of 
your very useful publication, they 
would state the grounds of this 
opinion, they would oblige, a- 
mong several others, 
Yours, &c. 
L. C. 





OBJECTZONS TO THE DOCTRINE OF NECESSITY. 





To the Editor of the 
Sir, 

Observing the names of those 
who contribute to the Repository, 
aud not being ignorant of the cha. 
racters and opinions of many of 
thei, I know no better source to 
apply to than yourseli, in order 
to have a tew difficulties cleared 
up respecting the doctiine of Phi. 
Losophical Nee ssily. It is pere 
fectly immaterial whether J pro- 
tess wyS ita Libertarian or a Ne. 
cessarian; consider me, if you 
please, the latter, at least one 
who admits most of the arguments 
in favour of necessity, but who is 
stugvered when he traces the doc. 
trine to its remote Consequences. 

\s tar as Mr, Hume reasons 
upon the subject, | am willing to 
comenie with him; but af I am 
Oobhged to be lett in the state of 
doubr, difficulty, and uncertainty 
tu which he consigus the cunse. 


plisument of some great designs, 


Monthly Repository. 


que neces ot the doctrine, I cannot 
hesitate as a rational being and a 
Christian to withhold my assent 
from Opnlons, however plausible 
be the arguments in support of 
them, whose consequences are 
marked with so much mnpericce 
tion. 

Later writers upon the subject 
have indeed endeavoured lo re 
move the difficulties in which Mr. 
[lume lett the dectrine so over. 
whelmed, and in some respects 
have done it satisfactorily to my 
mind, but suill sume very tormica- 
ble ones remain. 

According to the Necessarian 
scheme, sceéf is annililated; the 
bD« Ity is considered albin al 
only mind that moves t 
fabric of creation, and the hue 
man race merely tostruments 
which he employs in the accom 
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ge an“trtist employs various kinds brought about by partial evil? To 
of instruments, as hammers, files, contend that the perpetual unhap- 
«ce. in the fabrication of some piness of some ts inconsistent with 
important work, as a watch for the goodnacss of the Deity. with. 
instance. We have no right, itis out proving (and 1 know not 
said, to inquire why the Deity acts whence such proof can be adduc. 
in this mode, rather than in that; ed) that it is impossible that 
for his ways are inscrutable, be- good upon the whole cannot be 
yond the span ef human compre- brought about by these means, 
hension; and yet it is aryued that Is nothing but a petitio princrpii. 
the universal restitution of the hue Let us use the same argument 
man race is a necessary conses When we talk about future misery, 
quence of this system: for, that that we do when endeavouring to 
we have a claw upon the power prove that present misery trom 
which called us inzo existence, to natural evil is to answer wise pur. 
make us eventually happy; and poses,—that our facultics are at 
that it would be inconsistent with present too limited to comprehend 
his moral perfections for any of the operations of the Deity. 
his creatures to be eternally mi- The only manner in which the 
serable. use of prayer upon the system of 
That the wicked will hereafter necessity can be explamed, at 
undergo punisiment is allowed by least as it appears to me, seems 
Necessarians, and is the undoubt. rather a singular one. We are 
ed dec'aration of scripture. But informed that the Deity will hear 
this punishment, i is said, is our prayers, and answer them if 
merely tor the purpose of qualify- reasonabie. ** Give us this day 
ing the sufferers to become par our daily bread” we are taught by 
takers of a greater sum of happi- Christ to pray. The Deity then 
hess, and consequently is a kind, whe made us, chooses to bestow 
hot an unjust provision of the niarks of kindness upon us, not 
Deity. Now if it be not unjust wmandutely, but through the in. 
that temporary misery should be fluence of our prayers. ‘These 
inflicted upon his creatures, what supplications however do not arise 
right have we to say that the De- according to the — necessarian 
ity cannot consistently with his scheme, from beings who act at 
perfections, condemn some to all from any independent will ot 
cternal suffering. We see natural their own, but are foreknown and 
evil permitted an the world to a predestined — by the Being who 
great degree, and we say that it chooses himself to be intluenced 
iS hecessary in the constitution of by them : (lor ewery act of a man, 
the universe, and that iv will be however trifling, is traced to the 
productive of good eventually; primary operation of the Deity; 
why may not then the perpetual ana this is liable to be lost sight 
wisery of some, be a part of the of: my snuffing the candle upon 
great scheme which Omnipotence my. writing-table,.is as much an 
has in view uy planning and regu= object of prescience and predestie 
faiing the universe, the result of nation, as the dethronement of the 
Wich will be general vood, though Spanish monarch by Bonaparte.) 
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It is then, by this round-about 
mode that necessarians must sup* 
pose prayer to be beard and an. 
swered, (for we are assured that 
when reasonable and sincere it 
iseTcctual,) by the Deity: he 
knows certain things are heccssary, 
or proper {-r us, but does not im. 
mediately bestow them, choosing 
to influence himself through the 
medium of our prayers to grant 
them. ‘The tervent ejaculations 
for the remission of vur sins: the 
solemnvows of juture amendment: 
the pious aspirations for the wel- 
fare and happiness of ourselves 
and those who are dear to us: 
the humole strains of praise and 
adoration : ice warm ettusions of 
gratitude poured from the teling 
heart for the blessings it eujoys : 
ali, wccording to the principles of 
necessity. ure supposed to be dic- 
tated to us by the Being to whom 
they are addressed ! 

But the most serious objection 
] have to offer, is the view in 
which moral evil is placed by the 
doctrine of hecessily. As tar as 
the cause of it Is concerned, it 4s 
pur upon the same footing a. na- 
turalevils both proceed irom the 
Deity: and as to therr eects, the 
one occasioning miscry in this 
world and the other in the next, 
both are appointed from the found- 
ation of the world for jucure, 
eventual good. How then 1s it 
possible to look upon an afflicted 
and a vicious man with different 
sentiments? ‘The same Being that 
makes the one unhappy makes 
the other wicked; we must pity 
both ; if we blame either we cen. 
sure the appointments of Provi. 
dence. What we feel for a vici- 
ous man, provided we are neces. 
sarians, we must feel for ourselves 


when convinced of having acted 
wrongly; though sensible of the 
consequences of our conduct, we 
shall endeavour to look beyond 
them, and try to teel grateful that 
we are thought worthy to be ine 
struments in the bands of Prov). 
dence for any purposes, at least to 
be consistent with our principles, 
these ought to be our teelings on 
such an cecasion, as much as in 
those instances referred to by Dr. 
Priesticy. 

That the Deity is the author of 
sin lit exactly dhe same manner as 
he is the author of natural evil, 
cannot be denied upon the neces. 
sarian scheme; but both, it is 
maintained, are to answer the 
wisest ends. When he first cre. 
ated us, he foreknew whether we 
should be happy or unhappy, vir- 
tuous or vicious in this life, and 
what would be the consequences 
of our couduct in a future one, 
Knowing what parts we should 
have to act in the theatre of crede 
tion, when he called us into ex. 
istenee, he of Coumse determined 
or predestined that we shouid pere 
form them. All our actions con- 
sequenily, whether virtuous or 
vicious, Whether they promote our 
present happiness or misery, are 
appointed by him. How then can 
hecessarians say that sin in hig 
creatures is displeasing to their 
Creator? He cannot displease 
himself by his own appointments: 
atall events, if necessariars, we 
must conclude that the infliction 
of pain and misfortune in this 
life is in the proportion of lis ale 
lotment as displeasing to the Cree 
atoras the infliction of misery, 
the consequence of sin, ina future 
state of existence. Scripture to 
be sure informs us explicitly 








enough, that the Deity is dis- 
pleased by sin, and that our powers 
are so many talents entrusted to 
our care, entirely at our own dis- 
posal, and independent oi the ap- 
pointment of any superior agent, 
and that we must be account- 
able for the manner in which they 
are employed ; but the necessa- 
rian scheme refers us to another 
authority for the deciston of this 
momentous question—the tribunal 
of Auman reasoning f/f 

If these objections (which I 
believe have risen in the minds of 
wiser men than the writer of this 
letter) cannot be entirely cleared 
away from the doctrine of neces- 
sity, can any one dare say that 
they are only weak men and bi- 
gots who contend that a doctrine 
of this kind is improper to be held 
up for general beliet? 

Let us however for a moment 
suppose, and ** to err is human,” 
that this ductrine is untrue. What 
will be the consequences? All 
those cffcets which naturally must 
arise trom a system which so far 
countenances depravity us to as- 
sure the sinner that though he 
Wil evertually sutier, he is an in- 
strumicnt in the haads of an all 
Wise and good Being, in bringing 
about universal good, und that 
instead of being ashamed of his 
cenduct, he should rejoice in act- 
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ing any part in so vast and bene. 
volent a scheme. 

Too few, alas! already are the 
checks to wickedness in the world s 
too few already are the pangs of 
the wicked man in his career of 
iniquity, without having recourse 
to the doctrine of necessity to dis 
minish those which may exist. 
It ought to be to no purpase to 
prove that the doctrine of liberty 
involves a contradiction and aa 
absurdity, while the opposite doc 
trine is encumbered with a weight 
so buidensome to the theughtful, 
fecling mind. The violent asser- 
tors of necessity may not be a. 
ware how apt the doctrine is, in 
minds less informed than their 
own, to undermine principles of far 
greater importance—the belief of 
a God, and the revelation of a 
future state. It would perhaps 
be more honourable to their ta. 
lents and judgment, more credit- 
able to their modesty and bumi. 
lity, to acknowledge, till every difs 
ficulty is cleared up, thatitisa 
subject beyond the narrow boun. 
dary of our weak intellects, and 
that we must wait with patience 
for its elucidation, till the veil of 
eternity is withdrawn, and we rise 
endowed with more cularged minds 
and brighter faculties, 

I remain your's, &c. 


Ek. N. 





AUTHORS OF TWO ANONYMOUS TRACTS. 


EEE 


To the Editor of the 


SIR, 

I have lately been reading with 
much pleasure a little ducdeciino 
volume, entitled ** Forms of De- 
votion for the Use of Families: 
with a Preface recommending the 
Practice of Family Religion, print. 


Monthly Repository. 


ed for W. Jobnston in Ludgate, 
street, and R. Grifliths in Pater, 
noster Row, London, 1758." 
‘The work scems to have been the 
production of more persons than 
onc. ‘Phe anticrs were evidently 
Protestant Dissenters. Lbey a- 
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wow great liberality of sentiment. entitled ** Advice to a Son.’ s¢ 
‘The Doxologies are on the low which the lines run hesiathetai 
Arian scheme. trom the bottom to the top of the 
I shall be obliged to any ot page. ‘The spelling is peculiar, 
your correspondents who wall ia- The poe try is plaialy the effusion 
form me of the authors in quese of a scholar. ‘The | following ly part 
tion. of a description of Religion : 
May I also inquire whether « Her School stands open. Hark! She 
any thing be known concerning _ bids us look, 
the following tract, which scems ss WU hilst She unfolds her double Book, 
to have issued trom the Unitarian “ God's Word and Nature's Law.” 
school: ** A Raitonal Catechism, — 4 8e 
or, Ab Instructive Conterence —_ Is thus stated; 
between a Fatherand a Son. Li- * To God pay pure and humble Adora- 


censed August ilth, 1687 . Lon. = ti ion. 2 
nted ai id by Andrew “ To Man bear Univer-al Lov 

Mw v CG 4 (l SOL ) d hrTCW . ] ’ . 

aon, } ri ati és . 7 oe “ Let Keason in each breast rule ev ry 

Sowle, at the Crooked Billet m passion. 


Holloway Lane, in Shoreditch, “ Al Dutys on these Hinges move. 


The sum and substance of ree 


and at the ‘Three Key sy in Nag’s Hoping for a speedy notice of 
Hivcad Court, in Grace Churche these Inquiries, 

etrveet. over against the C nauit, I remain 

1687.” At the end isa poe, Q). 








MR. STONES ARGUMENTS AGAINST THE MIRACULOUS CONCEP. 
TION INCONCLUSIVE, 
en 
To the Editor of the Monthly Repository. 
SIR, and consequently that we also 
I sympathize with Mr. Stone shall be raised, and that as he has 
i his persec uted state, and rejoice taught us nothing but the will of 
o the extensive cire ulation ol his Gi d, aur characte I's and our als 
Crimonh, as every bow discussion of lotment, on the last day 5 Must aCe 
pte subject must be of service to pend upon our compliance with 
the cause. but | wish that he the laws of his Gospel. We 
had not attempted to prove any should not therefore ste p out of 
thing, for which he has not the our Way, to support any fanciful 
most solid support in the Scrips scheme of our own by irrelevant 
tures. “Poe humanity of Jesus is arguments. But, surely, neither 
most clearly the doctrine of the the current opinion of friends, 
New Testament, aod whether the upon their first introduction to 
miraculous conc plion be true or him. and when they were OVCT. 
false, he « qually demands our re- whe lmed with wonder at liis eX* 
verence and obedience as a divine traordinary wisdom, nor the sar- 
messenger. tas sufficient for us castic reflections of ene mics, who 
t know that he was a man ap. laid hold of eve ry floating ¢ ircum- 
wed of God by many miracles stance which de ‘eraded him in their 
wich God wrought by him, and ey Ss, can det rmine whether he 
by his resurrection tronr the dead; was the son of Joseph or not. If 














the evangelists had asserted that 
he was, we should then have a 
good foundation to build upon. 
But what they report as the say- 
ings of others proves nothing in 
this case. Mr. Stone, however, 
must confess that Philip only in- 
troduced his own opinion, with- 
out pretending to authenticate it 
by any sort of evidence, when he 
calls Jesus the son of Joseph. 
But when the Jews used the same 
Janguage, and said, Is not this 
Jesus the son of Joseph, whose 
father and mother. we know? 
they evidently spoke derndingly of 
him, whilst they were actuated 
with the most malignant hatred, 
and were ready to say and do any 
thing which they thought would 
render him contemptble to the 
multitude, ‘Their mere opinion 
therctore goes for nothing, unless 
we think ourselves bound to adopt 
it upon other occasions, and to 
assert, because they said so, that 
he was an impostor, and that he 
cast out demons through Beel- 
zebub tthe prince of demons, 
licnee it follow s, that four out ol 
the five passages which Mr. Stone 
has produced in support of his 
position are found wanting. The 
hith passage he himself appears 
to think to be rather against him 
than torbim. But he gets rid ot 
the difficulty which embarrasses 
him here, in the words, as was 
supposcd, by immediately decid- 
ig that the parenthesis was foist- 
ed into the text by some of the 
Platonic school. We should first 
Have shewn that this parenthesis 
Ismet to be found in any of the 
best Manuscripts, or that the tes. 
“mony of the inimical Jeays is 
Preferable to that of Luke. But 
Mr, Stone further asserts ‘ that 
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no intelligent creature can rank 
asa man, who is not the joint off- 
spring of @ man and a woman, and 
in the case of our Lord's birth, of 
man and his wile.”? According 
to this reasoning, Adam was not 
aman, as he had neither a man 
for his father nor a woman tor his 
mother. For decency sake I pass 
over the comment upon Deuter- 
onomy, 22, 23, 24, with only 
observing tbat the two Cases ale 
luded to are not parailel, and that 
God in his wisdom may superscde 
the intervention of man, aud pro. 
duce that by his power, of which 
he usually makes man the instrus 
ment. 

‘lo substantiate his assertion, 
then, that Jesus was really the son 
ot Joseph, Mr. Stone must have 
recourse to more powerlul argu. 
ments than those which he bas 
already laid beiore his readers. 
Ile must not be satisfied with re 
diculing what is called a drcam 
or vision; nor with ridiculmg what 
is Called the iultiiment of a pro- 
plecy, when according to the 
language of the times nothing 
more was meant by this tulfile 
ment than a mere allusion to the 
prophecy ju question. Much less 
must he presume that he bas ese 
tablished fis doctrine, by saying, 
having gained a complete triumph 
over an unpostor who assumes the 
name of Matthew, &c. But hie 
must prove by substantial ducte 
ments, that the two first chapters 
of Matthew und the two first 
chapt rs of Luke are |) ilpable for- 
ocrices, thal Is, that ibey did not 
belong to the original copies of 
those kvangelists. But this he 
does not appear to have yet done. 
For that some of the contents ot 
those chapters were Dol Muwedie 
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ately blazed abroad in a wonder. 
ing world, by those who paid no 
attention to the writers, nor to 
any of their doctrines, but would 
rather suppress every reference to 
them, is no proof of a forgery in 
this case. I do not say, however, 
with some whom I have heard dis. 


¢ant upon the subject, that, if 


one man cuts off two chapters, and 
another two more, we may soon 
have nothing left. Let every in- 
terpulation be cut off, which can 
be proved to be such, and we shall 
lose nothing, but gain by it, as 
we shall stil have the gospel, and 
have it in its most pertect state. 
But, let us reject nothing without 
the fullest evidence, after we have 
made the most impartial inquiry. 
And Jet us build nothing upon 
uncertainties, not introduce any 
dreams ot our own whilst we are 
decluiming against dreams, nor 
contend about genealogies, whilst 
we are inverzhing against those 
who have done so. The best me- 
thod which preachers con take to 
promote the cause of Unitarian- 
ism, is to explain this doctrine 
fully as it hes before us in the 
Scriptures, without any bias upon 
our minds, and without adverting, 
except: occasionally and im our 
own det nee, to the monstrous 
systems of those who oppose theme 
selves toit. Any difficulties which 
may arise in the mind of a hearer 
may be resolved privately, and 
any malcious attacks that are 
made upon us trom the press may 
be answered trom the press. ‘This 
was the method which was adopt. 
edin America, by a gentleman 
who was more successtul there 
than any otler man in propagat. 
inc the doctime of the divine 
wiity, Auii-satistactioniom, &c. 





But whilst we pray to three or 
more Gods in the desk, we shall 
to very littl purpose declare from 
the pulpit that there is only one 
God. [ do not say that this is 
the practice of Mr. Stone, nor do 
I know that he is even present 
whilst the ‘Trinitarian service is 
performing. But there have been 
such contradictory and inconsist- 
entmen. ‘The late Rev. and in. 
genious Mr. Howlett, of Essex, 
whom I very well knew, was one 
of this number. He made no 
scruple to read the church ser. 
vice, though he believed no more 
in the Trintty than Mr, Stone or 
Mr. Evanson. He even laveticd 
at the absurdity of the doctrine 
as much as any man. But lie 
pretended that he only read the 
service as a herald docs a procia. 
mation, without having any ether 
concern in the business than to 
read it. tle would not therefore 
nliow it to be said, when he read 
prayers, that he prayed himse!t; 
but only that he ran through an 
old foolish service, at the command 
of the governors of the church, 
in which he had no faith. But he 
would not inform the congregé- 
tion, that they were not to Cons!- 
der him as a worshipper, until 
they saw him throw off his sure 
plice. He would not follow the 
example of Dr. Sykes, who, when 
threatened with a prosecution by 
the bishop, unless he read the 
Athanasian Creed, pr faced the 
business with this notice, Tam 
commanded to read a_ certain 
creed said to be written by @ salut 
called Athanasius ; but God for- 
bid that it should be your creed 
or mine. He would not like him 
say, you must remember, MY 
friends, that I do not belicve 4 
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this service, and that I do not wish 
any of you to believe in it. Indeed 
]cannot conceive how any Unita- 
rian can stand up in his place as 
a worshipper, and be a leader in 
the common church service, and 
especially in that of the litany, 
without shuddering. In short, | 
would just as readily subscribe 
the 39 articles every day, as 
read that service every day. I 
would not however say, with Mr. 
Holden, that the reading of this 
and the having a deputy t6 do it, 
amounts exactly to the same 
thing. For the torbearing to read 
itis a kind of protest against the 
doctrines it contains, whilst the 
employing a deputy who has no 
objection to the service itself, 
appears to me to be 1n some mea- 
sure different from outrageously 
insulting the Deity as the mouth 
of the congregation, and address- 
ing him about his death and buri- 
al, agony and bloody sweat, bap- 
lism, fasting, temptation, é&c. So 
thought the great Doctor Clarke 
and some others, whom I would 


ee ee 
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not stigmatize as upon a level with 
those who are knowingly guilty 
of the grossest hypocrisy, though 
if I were esmliaiand as they 
were, I could not consent to eme 
ploy even a deputy, in carrying 


on the business in which I could 
by no means solemnly acquiesce. 
T would say to all Unitarians who 
frequent the Trinitarian temple, 
Come out from amongst them, and 
be ye separate, and be not ashame 
ed of the religion of Christ; but 
honestly profess what you believe 
to be the truth, and make your 
light to shine, and I should think 
most meanly of those dastardly 
beings, who, when in the country, 
have not the courage to worship 
with a poor little flock; but te 
escape the sneer of the fashion, 
able, and to see and be seen by 
them, run with the multitude to 
worship .they know not what, 
whilst they may be sensible that 
this unprincipled practice ren- 
ders them despicable, even to those 
with whom they associate. 


W, H. 
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To the Editor of the 


High Holborn, May 20, 
SIR, 1809. 

I have attended to the reason. 
ing of your correspondent Mr. 
C.* in reply to my remarks on 
2 Cor. viii, 9, and request your 
Insertion of the following observa. 
tions on it, 

Your correspondent enters on 
his defence of Mr. Belsham by 
the following remark: “I have 
how betore me his(Mr. Marsom’s) 
Sth letter in which he, with much 


Monthly Repository. 


surprise, animadyerts upon Mr. 
Belsham’s position, that the words 
of the apostle Paul, 2 Cor. vin. 
Q, express two states, not succes 
sice but simultaneous, not that 
Christ was first rich and after 
became poor, but shat his riches 
were contemporary with his po. 
verty.” This is Mr. B.'s assere 
tion ; but assertion is not evidence, 
it is in itself a mere cypher, and 
the repetition of it by his deiender 
will leave it a cypher sull. Mr. 
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8. rests the proof of the truth of diction.” What could give rise 
the position entirely upon what to this observation, but a convic- 
he calls a feral rendertng of the tion that it had, at least the ap. 
apostle’s words, 2. e. that ** being pearance ofa contradiction? And 
rich, he led a lite of poverty.” what man is there who would not 
I have shewn that no part of this contend that his statement docs not 
rendering receives any counte. contain in it its own refutation ? 
nance from the words inthe orie — Hitherto we have no more than 
ginal, and consequently that Mr. bare assertions, let us then see 
}.’3 position is unfounded. His whether Mr. C.’s method of prove 
defender feeling, no doubt, as one ing those assertions will carry us 
would suppose every man must any further. He adds * For it 
feel, that the original would not is on/y necessary in order to shew 
admit of such a rendering, has the truth of this last position, to 
wisely avoided any reference to it, say, that it is possible for a pers 
or to my remarks upon it, but son to possess{ the most ample 
tontents himself with affirming means of gratifying his wants and 
that ‘it is pretty certain that the his passions, and yet to forego 


above decluration of Mr. B. is the advantages he possesses.” This 
Strictly the true construction of.is a most commodious method 
the passage.” of proving a position. Does this 


Mr. Belsham atlirms, that bes assertion prove the preceding one 
ing rich means being possessed of to be no contradiction? Does it 
miraculous powers; but, in proof prove the meaning of the apostle 
of it, he has not made any refere m the passage in question, to 
ence to the Christian Scriptures, be what he says itis? Doesit 


nad of the impossibility of such say any thing but what is uuivere 


proof, his defender seems to have sally admitted, that a man may 
heen Conscious, as He has neither possess advantages which he does 
cited nor attempted to defend not improve ? 

that iferpretation of the phrase, Secondly your correspondent 
This is all that your corres- asks, ** will any man deny that 
pondent has said in detence of Mr. Daniel Daneer, of Harrow Weald, 
Belsham. His own observations was not * poor in the midst of a 
on the passag@ in question, and great supcrabundance of means ¢ 
what he has advanced to refute and was therefore both poor and 
my interpreution of it, now pro- rich at the same time.” I an- 
ceed to notice. swer I denysit, and Tt believe that 
First he says, “ Now as to thet every man who reasons on the sub- 
merits of the case, 1 must beg ject will.do so too. Can any man 
leave to observe, that itis PUSSle suppose that Dan. Dancer thought 
ble for one to be rich and at the himself poor, or would have ad- 
sauime time to be poor sand IT must mitted the suggestion while he 
contend, that the apostle Paulin’ was in possession of superabunds 
the words” In question, means té¥ant property? I observe turther 
say so much of Jesus Christ.” He tiatyo far is the miser from tore- 
adds ** [ must beg further to COs going the gratincation of his pase 
tend, that to say so is x0 contr@ee Sions in denying himself the ad- 
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* The word not I suppose is a typographical error: 
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antages which his riches would 
furnish, that he is thereby gra¢i- 
fying his Most predominant pas- 
sion, that of covetousness, in 
which all his other passions are 
absorbed ; and therefore in that 
sense is not peor while he is rich. 

What is all this to the present 
subject ? 
two cases, one of them similar to 
that of Daniel Dancer, which he 
says are strictly analogous to that 
of Jesus Christ? FP showed that 
they were wholly irrelevant. Mr. 
CU, brings forward the case of 
Dancer without paying any at. 
tention to the refutation it had 
already received. Your corres- 
pondent next appeals to the ren. 
dering of the passage in question 
by Dr. Hammond and Dr. Bar- 
row. ‘The former he sayge#* goes 
rather farther than (he “Should 
have said contradicts) the com 
monrendering, to prove thé truth 
of Mr. 1L.’s construction. he 
translates it, who being rich was 
for you a béggar.” It is only ne- 
cessary to say, with respect to 
Dr. Hammond, that this state- 
ment, if his annotations on the 
passage are referred to, is not true, 
Ile there says) nothing” like it, 
“ Dr. Barrow,” Mr. C. says, * has 


Mr. Belsham states - 


stance in his life from which it 
can be interred, excepting that of 
his asking a draught of water of 
the woman of Samaria. That 
Dr. Brrrow (if those are really his 
words) paid little attention to the 
words of the original is very clear ; 


~\ 


for instead of rendering @& vas 
for you which is their true renders. 
ing, he translates them for ugy 
which certainly is not their meane 
ing. 

rom these authorities your 
correspondent concludes, that the 
true rendering of the passage is 
not as they affirm, being rich’ he 
was a beggar ; but being rich he 


was poor. J have before shewn 


in my observations on Mr, Bele 
sham, that the Greek participle 


wy, being, when used of one state- 
in reference to another, (and cse 
pecially where those states are 
opposed to each other) supposes 
that state to precede the other, 
and not to be simultaneous with 
it; this I confirmed by referring 
to a passage where the construc. 
tion of the original is exactly the 
sume as that of the passage In 
question (Jolin ix. 25) and shew- 
ed that [lAsucws we may us nee 
cessarily mean that Jesus Christ 
was rich betore hesgecame poor, 


these words 2; unas exluysvemas Tutiss wy necessarily means, 


he Was (as the apostle s h,2 
Cor, viii. 9) a beggar for ws,” 
Whether these ie the agords of 
Dr. Barrow oraiot is of fittle con- 
‘Sequences for Were he and albthe 
doctors in the world to affirm, 
that the Greek verb emluyerTe 
Means, and is properly rendered, 
q beggar, ho one, who under- 


“ands the language of the origie bare record.’’ 


bal, would belicve them. ‘That are being with him, means, not 


that the blindness ofthe man there 
spoken of preceded his receiving 
his sight. 1 will add to that ane 
oth@r instance out of many that 
might be adduced, John sii. 17, 
‘The peoples therefore, that was 
with him, 0 wy mer avTe, whien 
he called Lazarus out of his grave 
and raised himi from the dead 
Where wy wer 


Jesus Christ was a beggar no» being with him as they were then 
Where appears in the evangelical goihgeap to Jerusalem, but being 


hist: ry; nor is there @ circum. 


with him at the grave of Lazarus, 
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when he wrought the miracle of 
which they then bare record : and 
surcly no one will contend that 
their being at the grave of Laza- 
rus, and their being on the road 
to Jerusalem, bearing record of the 


miracle, were not successive but’ 


simultaneous, because the histo. 
rian uses the ‘part Ciple wy ? 

1 also observed that the verb 
emlwyevce iw this connection can- 
not be properly rendered was poor, 
and showed that Mr. B.’s render- 
ing it he led a life of poverty is 
altogether foreign to its meaning. 
It is a verb in the active voice, 
and therefore cannot mean he was 
poor; but cither he became poor, 
or he impoverished himself, and 
this is contirmed by the design of 
the passage which is to describe 
the active benevolence and kind. 
ness of Jesus Christ, in this cir. 
cumstance. Ye know, says the 
apostle, the grace of our Lord 
Jesus Christ, that being rich, for 
your sake he became poor, that 
ye through his poverty might be 
rich. 

‘These arguments, with every 
other which I have made use of 
to refute Mr. Belsham’s sense of 
ihe passage, Mr.C. passes over, 
and content®@fiimself with atiirme 
ing that sense to be the true one. 

To tllustrate the subject Mr. € 
refers to the second verse, and 
affirms that there the apostle “de. 
scribes them (the Maced tans) 
us at the same time beth rich and 
poor.’ ‘This is m@@ true: he 
speaks indeed of their deep povere 
ty, and of the mekes, not of them, 
but of their lb@faliny. This js 


not any thing like say ing that theyurepres: ntation given ef it by 


any more propriety in s saying er, 
of them, than of the poor widow 
who cast her mite, that js, ql! 
her living into the treasury. 

He also asserts, that the APOSe 
tle there makes use of the “ very 
same Greek words”? as in the Oth 
verse. But neither is this true. 
He does not there use the verb 
Iijwyeuw, poor; (the word in 
the clause in dispute, ver. 9) but 
the noun Tice Gia, poverty; but 
suppose we might, with propricty 
inter from the rods of the UpOSe 
tle, what nevertheless they do not 
express, that the Macedonians 
being poor, were at the same time 
rich in liberality, still it would 
not answer Mr. C.’s purpose ; be- 
cause the scriptures never speak 
of persons as being rich and poor 
at the Same time, meaning thereby 
rich im one sense and poor in ane 
other, without, cither explicitly, 
cé by necessary implication, shew- 
ingin what sense the terms are 
used ; as in this and the following 
instances ; rich in’ Lberality- 
rich towards God—rich im } uth— 
rich in good works.—Poor ot this 
world—poor in spirit, &e.5 but 
nothing of this sort occurs im the 
passage in question. 

] have now to notice your core 
resp ondent’s misconstruction and 


perversion both of my words and 
ae in order to convict me 
of ine ongistency and contradiction. 
This is the oreatburden of bis 
piecey he begins with it, refers to 
it, and rep ats it in different ways 
That the reader may see where 
the fallacy lics, I shall first Bie 
down my statement, and ihe ! 


were at the same time both wie % Opponcnt . 


aud poor; nor would ther@sbé 


My words are,* “aonch man 


— 
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may, at the same time, be a mi- 
serable man, but he cannot while 
he is rich be poor. ‘he avarici- 
ous miser denies himself common 
necessaries. ‘True: but do his 
riches consist in the possession or 
in the enjoyment of his property ? 
If in the possesszun of it; then 
while he retazas the possession, 
whether he enjoys it or no, he will 
remain rich, and cannot be poor. 
If in the enjoyment of it, then 
while he dentes himself common 
necessaries, he is not rich, so 
THAT IN NEITHER CASE CAN 
HE BE RICH AND POOR AT THE 
SAME TIME.” Your correspond. 
ent’s representation is as follows ; 
“So Mr. M.’s argument stands 
as follows :—a rich man, (that is, 
a man possessed of property), can- 
not while he is rich be poor; but 


arich man, (or @ man possessed 
of property), may, while he is 
rich be poor; and thus, strange 
as it may appear, while he is in 
the act of endeavouring to prove 
that Mr. B.’s declaration involves 
a contradiction, he falls into a 
palpable contradiction himself.” 

By comparing the above pas. 
sages, your readers will perceive 
that your correspondent makes 
me assert what I most expressly 
and pesitively deny. 

The above is the only state. 
ment Mr. C, has made of any of 
iny arguments, cither in refuta- 
tion of Mr. B.’s or in defence of 
my own sense of the passage in 
question, I remain 

Yours, &c. 
JOIN MARSOM., 





ON THE INCONSISTENC 


IFS OF TITE QUAKERS. 





To the Editor of the 


SIR, March 18, 1809. 
Your correspondent, S. P.* in 
disputing the peculiarly distin- 
guishing doctrine of the Quakers, 
ought to have taken a less excep- 
tionable example than that of the 
man who, in his mistaken Zeal, 
went to disturb Richard Baxter 
and his congregation. There are 
fanatics in every profession, whe. 
ther civil, political, or religious, 
for whose extravagancies their 
sober and reasonable brethren can 
never pretend to be accountable. 
Ido not @xpect that any one of 
that respectable fraternity will 
feel himself'called upon to defend 
that doctrine, (the inward light,) 
Which has been only sneeritigly 
glanced at, without arcument. 


ne 


* Monthly Repository. 





Monthly Repository. 
Bat there are such inconsisteicies, 


amongst the modern Quakers, of 


departure from some of their an- 
cientunaxims, and of adherence 
to others, as would furnish a much 
better topic to expatiate Bpon, 
than the one above mentioned. 
Originally, they carried the max 
im of not returning evil for evil 
to such a length, as not only to 
abstain from resenting injuries per- 
sonally ; but even from applying 
to our Courts of Law for protection 
from them, much _ less for’ the 


; punishment of those who had been 


either guilty’ of abuse of their 
persons, Or plunder of their pros 
perties. This, no doubt, was on 
the score of conscience; and on 
the same principle they claimed 


wt ee 
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an exemption from contributing standing which he is permitted te 
to the support of the ecclesiastical retain fellowship with his brethren, 
institutions of the country. They On the other hand, what shall we 
extended the maxim politically ; say to the modern custom of ex. 
no arms to be taken up in repell- pebling a brother quaker for mar. 
ing the injustice of a forcign pow- rying out of the connection? 
er upon the body politic, if he Though no Quaker myself, it is 
invaded you, whether for the my felicity that I am acquainted 
purpose of conquering or exters with a family who are of that de. 
minating you; no personal resiste nomination of christians. IT have 
ance to be made to him; all, all for many years experienced their 
was peaceable acquiescence in the friendship; [ have observed its 
greatest atrocities, civil or politie constancy and strength towards 
cal. It as uc, if all mankind, others, whom they believe de. 
both in their individual and col. serving of it ; their love of liberty, 
jected capacity, “acted upon this of literature and science ; their 
principle, there could be'no such liberality in the cause of indivi 
thing as oppression, no such a ree dual and general benevolence, and 
quisite as resistance ; but as such the constant propriety and gentle. 
is not the state of things at pre-e ness of their manners ;—qualities 
sent, their maxims seem highly which so exalt christian domestic 
detrimental, not to say monstrous, socicties, that those of the mere 
But what excites my astonish. world, whether high or low, sink 
ment is, that there seems to be a into a contemptible insignificance 
great degree of laxity crept in by the comparison! One of this 
amongst them, respecting some of esteemed family married a worthy 
their maxims, deemed by them young lady of a different profese 
formerly of vital importance, sion; I have often the pleasure 
whilst there is @ypertinacity of dd- of witnessing their mutual happie 
herence to others’ (in the eye of ness; and the Quaker was disown. 
reason ridiculous, and even inju- ed, If he had paid tythe to his 
rious), but which formed, at the parish priest he would have bee 
period I allude to, no part of come liable to be disowned 3 and 
their discipline. IT perceive now, if, in the clorious preparations 
thatif a wealthy quakeris wronged made in this country to give a 
or robbed of his property, one proper reception to that man who 
distinguishing principle of the is the terror of Europe, and the 
eect vanishes like chaff before the scourge of nations, he had also, 
wind— the not shedding of human with his friends and neighbours, 
blood ;—he immediately adverse buckled his sword upon his thigh, 
tises a reward for the man who he would have been disowned, 
will discover and. convict the Now Sir, leaving the®peculiarly 
spoiler; and thus, like a carnally peaceable opinions of the Qua. 
minded citizen, he immolates a kers out of the question, | should 
wretched human being at the like to be informed by come WOTre 
Jirine of what be quaintly cails thy individual of that persuasion, 
‘the mammon of unrichteouse how it is that they can receive 
ness’? Tere is a dereliction from collections for the support of their 
ancient Quakerism ; hotwithe poor, their schools, their mecting- 
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houses and their ministers, from 
the coffers where the price of 
blood, (as mentioned above) licth 
also prepared to be doled out? 
And how they can retain fellow- 
ship with the masters of this so 
mixed a treasure, while «my wors 
thy friend, and others whom T 
“know to be in the same pre- 
dicament, are, for marrying the 
most worthy daughters of the land, 
or, in their own phrase, for hav- 
ing united im @ mixed marriage, 
secluded from the sanctuary ? 

I would wish Sir, before I finish 
this letter, which perhaps you 
may already think too long, to 
make an observation or two more, 
namely, that as your valuable 
publication is the only one in 
England that is open to all par- 
ties for religious discussion, pro- 
vided they enter into it, and con- 
tinue their discussions with true 
christian charity: that as you 
stand so prominently forward, 
like a Christian Hercules, to en- 
courage the weak and trembling 
inquirer after truth; to raise 
your voice and your shield in de- 
fence of such, against the insd« 
lent and overbearing attacks, Of 
theological calibans, I think it 
desitable that the’ @andid and in- 
telligent amongst’ the Quakers, 
would coine forward and submit 
their distinguishing tenets to ar 
impartial investigation, (for, to 
every judicious person, it certain. 


ly must be a matter of no small 
interest, to know what are the 
peculiar views respecting “the 
christian doctrine, of so orderly 
and highly respectable a body of 
christians as the Quakers), and if 
they can prove them to be found. 
ed on Revelation ; to be consiste 
ent with the nature of man, in the 
different circumstances in whieh 
he may be placed ; to be consist. 
ent with the eternal principles of 
Justice; and in one word, with 
the immutable and benevolent 
attributes ofthe Supreme Being ; 
then we may reasonably prophecy, 
that sooner or later, all thinking 
men will become Quakers. But 
if, on the contrary, they adopt 
principles which can be proved to 
be at variance with the above 
standards of truth, or adopt others 
out of mere fanatical conceit, have 
ing no standards by which we may 
prove their truth or their false- 
hood, I have snch an apinion ot 
their integrity, as to believe that 
they would inst abandon 
them, and embr 
whicherequires only ase” 
sent and reasonable service: thése 
things, added to their other most 
excellent qualities, would render 
them the admiration of all those 
christians who Jove truth and w 
in the path of righteousness. 
lam, Sir, &e. 


PHILO. 
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a 
To the Rditor vf the 


Headcorn, Oct. A, 

SIN, 1808. 
Many of your readers were, 
I doubt not, highly gratified with 
the original letter from the Rey. 





Monthly Repository. 

R. Robinson, to the Rev. D. 
‘favlor,” recently inserted in your 
valuable Miscellany, {Vol. ill. 
p. 315.] They will not, Tam per- 
suaded be less so by the perusal 
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of the following from that cele. 


brated advocate of religious free. 
dom, which is likewise taken fiom 


the “* General Baptist Repository.” 


It appears from the initials of the 
name and other circumstances 
that it was addressed to the same 
genticman as the former, 
lam, Sir, yours, &c. 
—_———_—. a. 
Ay ori vl Letter from the late Rev. 


Mr. Robinson of Cambridge, to the Rev. 

D. T. : 

Chasterton, Dec. 24, 1787. 
REV. SIR. 

fam to thank you or Mr. Birley, or 
both, for your “ Observatiens on Mr. 
Fuller's reply to Philanthropos.”’ I ad- 
mire the temper in which you conduct 
the controversy, and I do now most sin- 
cerely thank you for an example so edi- 
fying. It docs me more good than all 
the arguments, however just and con- 
clusive they may be. 

This, however, is not the immediate 
business of this letter. The bearer, Mr. 
Ni‘Intosh, isa printer of good character, 
who is obliged to quit the 1 niversity 
press, where he hath hitherto wrought, 
because the warchouse is overstocked 
with goods. He. comes to town in search 
of work, Do you know friend Brown ? 
or is the printer of the St. lves O:dina- 
tion Sermon aman who can help him ? 
Lonly wish if you have any interest you 
would be so good as assist the worthy 
man. 

Where I shall print I am not able yet 
tadetermine. Here I perceive I can- 
not. In town how is it possible with- 
out my personal attendance? and that 
cannot be! My labours have been sus- 
pended by a domestic 'oss; but I have 
resumed them; and I keep amending, 
transposing. adding, curtailing, and so 
on. I wish, if wishing be lawful, 


you were near: I should « mpecon: 
sult you on the structure of cof Parts 
ofthe work, advantageously to myself 
and perchance not disagreesbly to you. 
Is there any history of the English Ge. 

ral Bc ptists ? Are the modern gene. 
rals descended from those at the re dat 
ation, whom the pretended orthodox 
persecuted, undcr the nickname of Free- 
willers? I wewer will call a persecutor, 
erthedox; he isheteredox in his morals, 
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and I regard him as a heretic of le 
most pernicious kind. 

Do you ever visit old beokestalls? [f 
you do, condescend to run your eye 
down the catalogue, and if you alight 
on the following books seize them for 
mec. 

Schyn. Herman. Plenior deductio 
hist. Mennoniter. Amstel. 1729. 

Miintzers ‘Thom. Protestation odder 
empietung seine lere betreffende. unnd 
tzum anfang von dem rechten christen 
glauber unnd der tawffe. quarto. 1524. 
No place. 

Miintzers Thom Behentuiis &c. 
quarto. 1525, without the place of 
printing. 


but his Plenior Deductio I cannot get, 
and it is a different work. The two 
others I fear T shall not find. They are 
10t in the library. Some time ago, lI 
recollect, you asked me something about 
my notion of the innocence of error, 
lever held what T now hold on that 
article, and | ever professed to hold it; 
but not as some divincs in London are 
pleased to explain it for me. T met wt] 
a new book the other day, (by the way, 
I seldom leave off reading old writers 
now to look at any new books,) in 
which the author says, p.47. ‘* My 
hypothesis here is, that no man 1s to 
blame for what he could never possio/y 
avoid.”’ Lo! the whole secret of inno- 
cent error! The difference hetween me 
and my objectors is,—They det: rmine 
this possibility for every individual, 
judge for cach, and hold all guilty who 


arémot believers of what they pronounce 
toe truc. I leave this judgment to 


the Lord, and/hel@ men guilty im re- 
gard to me, only for actions overt and 
eccountable to me. ‘Trace you this 
axiom, and you will find it scents of 
human blood; and follow the histors of 
it, and yeu will find the standard ot tc 
truc is the opinion of the majority; and 
of course the poor anabaptists, always i 
a minority. are in some of the rooms of 
the inquisition preparing for the tire to 
which they are condemmed, not tor! 
morality, but for holding error. Do not, 
my dear Mr. T. imagine { am courting 
nswer me, thins 


'. 
tT 


what you will; for my respeet tol you 
will force me to write, and my sense of 
duty to my hi tory will forbid it: and 
so between both I shall be in am uneass 
case, Have you seen a little piece 08 
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Dr. Arthur Ashley Sykes, that finest of 
ail fine reasoners, on the innocence of 
error? 1am told it is sold at Johnson’s, 
in St. Paul’s Church Yard, I have 
never seen it, but I so esteem the au- 


thor. 
December 25. 


I was interrupted here yesterday, first 
by company, and then by embracing the 
moment before the library was shut for 
the holidays, of an may lye of look- 
ing out a lot of beoks for my amuse- 
ment during the time. I could not re- 
sist the temptation, and a fine parcel of 
scarce and invaluable old pieces I have 
got. Among others here is ‘* The Obe- 
dyence of a Chrysten Man, by W. Tyn- 
dale—Prynted at Malborawe in the 
Jande of Hesse, by Hans Luft. The 
viii day of Maye. Anno. MDVIII.”’ 
Remark this one sentence, folio Ixxvi. 
3 Baptysm. The plungynge into the water 
sygmifieth that we dye, and are buryed 
with Chryst as concernyngethe olde lyfe 
of synne which is Adam. And the pul- 
dynge cul apayn sygnifieth that we rise 
agayne with Christe in a newe lyfe.” 
This is one of the many proofs beyond 
all contradictien which I have of the 
fact, that immersion in ordinary bap- 
tism was the invariable practice of the 
English tH] the Reformation. This is 
dated 1528, and by the man who trans- 
Jated the Bible. 1 have now received 
thirty-four volumes. Several are old 
farthing tracts, and one hath forty-seven 
of these jewels in it.I was speaking of 
Sykes. 1 think him an incomparable 
writer, and therefore 1 suppose his picce 
wa the innocence of error is excclicnt; 
but 1 do not affirm that it is, for 1 never 
‘awit. This writer, and numbers more, 
the first in learning, piety and critical 
taste, lie wholly unknown to mest of 
out ministers, Why? They have mis- 
taken their true and real characters, and 
instead of considering themselves disci- 
ples of truth, set up for defenders of 
taith. Hence it is, you may ride a black 
horse white among that class of men, 
and not find a single critic, I do not 
call a snarling pick thanka critic. | call 
him so who hath the talents and the 
temper which constitute critical abilities. 

he ismotacritic: he hath no brains. 
Another is not: he is too idle, he will 
not labour, A third is not: he i» too 
poor, he cannot procure books and tu- 
‘ors. Agother curst not be one: he is 
wo alraid of his reputation. A very great 
fund of both folly and vieelis at the bot- 


Tay ry, 4 





tom of all such cases, except the first ¢ 
for if a man have no natural talents, if 
he be nothing but a bundle of sheer boo- 
byism, blubber for orthodoxy he may; 
but criticise a sentence he cannot; and 
if his temper were as soft as his brain, 
I should hold him innocent. 

It is the critical study of the New 
Testament, not of single words and 
phrases, but of the whole, in connection 
with geography, chronology, eastern 
customs, oe &c. that I think 
is the peculiar business of a disciple of 
truth, It is easy to make of boys de- 
fenders of faith. It is not casy to make 
even men sound critics. A man who 
affixes guilt to any mode of thinking, 
must not so much as suspect ¢ome popu- 
lar notions which are called fundamental 
to be false, or only true in part. He 
must not even be known to buy or read 
heretical books. He must never cxa- 
mine more than one side ; that is to say, 
he must renounce all pretensions to 
that perfect liberty in which his Lord 
placed him by his gospel, and he must 
declare for some species of tyranny. 
You hold general redemption: another 
particular : you hold one another guilty : 
so you begin in coolness and end in en- 
mity. I hold you both innocent in 
regard to me, as long as you differ only 
in thinking of this subject, and whether 
cither of you be guilty, er which of the 
two, or in what degree, I leave to the 
great Judge to determine. Both inno- 
cent in my eye, | admit you to all Chris- 
tian privileges, baptism, the Lord's 
supper, the alms, and the offices of the 
church. The moment you break the 
King’s peace, by any uniust action one 
to the other on account of your differ- 
ent sentiments, I hold you both guilty, 
not of believing error, but of overt acts 
which disturb socicty. A man the 
other day, a man of God too, and, more 
than either, a Londoner, wrote us word 
he was mot sure he understood Robin- 
son’s notion of the innocence of crror, 
but hé and his brethren condemned it. 
Now is not this abominable, Friend T? 
This genius doubted whether he under- 
stood what he bad heard of, but he did 
not hesitate to censure it! | beg your 

ardon for scribbling on at this rate. 
t snows very fast. I query whether I 
have any company to day. It is a 
popish festival; but L being a protest. 
ant leave the pope to countenance his 
own frenzies.. 1 will not dsgrace my- 
self by stooping to preach to them, whe 
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$64 © On the true Meaning of John vi.27. and Colors. ir. 10, 


‘would fot hear if they had'any thing 
“else to do. However, I donot mean to 
‘persecute you all day by writing. As 
to what I have written, pray don’t an- 
‘swer till you do so in this room, and 
then I should think a week well spent 
in proving, that when a man doth not 
affix immoral consequences to his modes 
of thinking, he ought by us to be held 
innocent, think what he will. Last 
week I had the happiness of seeing six 
‘of my children received on their own 

rofession of faith into this church. I 

aptized them not in the church bap- 
tistory ; but in my family bath at he 
bottom of my gatden ; for I had a mind 
to try the primitive eastern mode of im- 





—== 


mersing. I led one down the acpt, 
turtied her about and set her face to- 
ward the steps, placed myself on her 
left side transversely, and putting niy 
right hand on the back of her Head, 
bowed her forward into the water, and 
effected a perfect immersion, while I 
pronounced the baptismal words. We 
are all so satisfied with this mode, (for 
the rest followed the first, one ascending, 
another descending,) that I think I shall 
never use any other in future. 
I will trouble you no longer. Every 
benediction be with you. 
Your’s, ever, 
R. ROBINSON. 





— —— 





BIBLICAL CRITICISM. 





FVRTHER VINDICATION OF THE TRUE MEANING OF JOHN 


Vi. 


27. 





I shall not admit that Mr. 
Jones has established his interpre. 
tation of the last clause of John 
vi. 27, untit he proves that the 
custom to which he refers, ex. 
isted in Judxa : hitherto I have 
been unable to discover traces of 
it, either in those of the Mosaic 
books which treat of sacrifices, 
or im any of the writers on Jew. 
ish antiquitics. 

Possibly ‘* the learning” of 
some of Mr. J's ** readers” can 
**supply” the requisite, authori. 


ties : for such a communication 
I shall be very grateful; and it 
would not, I presume, be dis- 
pleasing to Mr. J. 

I shall only add, that the inter- 
pretation for which I plead, of the 
passage in question, approved it- 
selfto my mind many years be- 
fore I knew that it was adopted 
by Mr. Kenrick, and may be 
found in Bishop Pearce’s Come 
mentary, im Schleusner’s Lexicon, 
and I doubt not in other authors. 

Augt, 25th 1809. N. 





—_e 


COLOSS.|1V. 10, 
a 


In Coloss. iv. 10, St. Paul has 
these words, “ Salute Aristarchus 
+~—and Mark, and Jesus called Jus. 
fus, who are of the cireumcision 
(i. e.. who are of Jewish extrac- 
tion) Os ovtgs ex wsuirouys—Luke 
the beloved physician and Demas 
mlute you.” On these words 
Michaelis remarks, Introd, vol. 


iii, 228. Here the Apostle 
distinguishes Aristarchus, Mar- 
eas, and Jcesas the Just4rom bpe- 
phras, and Lucas and Demas, 
saying expressly of the three Ott, 
that they were of the ciseumei~ 
sion : we may-sonchude theresore 
that the three fast were not of the 


circumcisien.” This synclusivd 
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Cvu/loss. ive 10. 565 


if just, would, it appears to me, 
materially affect the credibility 
“of Litke’s gospel, and it is there- 
fore of some consequence to shew 
‘the fallacy of it. The participle 
eres implies something real in 
opposition’ to, or in contradis- 
tinction of a name, oran opinion or 
an appearance, expressed or ims 
‘plied in the context. Aristarchus, 
‘Marcus and Justus were Greck and 
Latin names, and the Colossians 
might hence have concluded that 
they were Gentiles by birth ; and 
toprevent this inference the apostle 
in effect says, that though they 
were thus named they were in 
reality Jews. We are therefore 
to understand him not-as intimat. 
ing that Luke was not a Jew, but 
that those men were Jews not- 
withstanding that their names 
intimated the contrary: Micha- 
elis, indeed, betrays an uncom- 
mon want of critical sagacity on 
this occasion ; nor has Lardner, 
who reasons against this conclu. 
sion, detected its fallacy. See 
his works. vi. 118, 

I will here add another in- 
stance of far greater consequence 
in which the Christian world have 
hitherto consented to be duped by 
the grossest fraud. The story of 
the miraculous birth of our Lord 
appears to me, not only not sanc- 
tioned by the genuine writings of 
the evangelists, but to be contra. 
dicted in the most direct terms, 
4 being taught by certain false 
teachers long before the memoirs 
ot Jesus were published. Luke, 
im the beginning of his gospel, ad. 
verts to those teachers, and he in- 
mates that his object in come 
posing it, was to give Theophilus 
an authentic narrative of the truth, 
that is, to prevent him from being 


deceived y cunningly devised 


fables. In the number of these 
was the doctrine that our blessed 
Lord was miraculously conceived, 
2, ¢ was not the real son of Jo. 
seph. Hear then what this his. 
torian says on the subject. Kay 
MuTes yv 0 Iyoous woes ETUY ThIde 
HOYT HLWOREVOS, WV we evouitero, 
ios Iwan. iii 23. “ And Jesus 
himself was about beginning his 
thirtieth year, being («» being in 
reality) as he was supposed to be, 
the son of Joscph.e Here the 
evangelist says that Jesus was sup. 
posed to be the son of Joseph, 
and he presently tells you by. 
whom—by the inhabitants of Nas 
zareth, among whom he and his 
parents had lived thirty years, 
and whom he represents as bear- 
ing this testimony to him as the 
son of Joseph. iv. 22. In the next 
place, St. Luke tells us that Jesus 
was in reality what he was thought 
to be, the son of Joseph, thus con. 
firming the common opinion by 
his own declaration. Had he 
thought otherwise, or had he been 
the author of the two preceding 
chapters, he would have asserted 
quite tke reverse, and his lan. 
guage would have been uy wy ws 
cvaustero, being NOT m_ reality 
as he was supposed to be, the son 
of Joseph. Here wy is opposed 
to svouizero and confirms its 
meaning, by asserting that as a 
fact which was entertained in 
opinion. In chapter iv. 16. the 
historian says that Jesus was 
brought up at Nazarcth # yy 7s- 
beauuevos where he was-educated, 
But the-térm reegu is taken from 
an Arabic word 357 ferb or treb, 
which signifies to spring from the 
ground, and means often in Greek 
writers, agreeably to ity’ original 
signification, to be bora, thus com- 
pletely answering to our phrase 
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566 Variations of the Improved Version from Griesbach. 


to be born and bred. ‘Thus So. 
phocles intimating that the mur. 
derer of Laius was a native as well 
‘as an inhabitant ot ‘Thebes, de- 
scribes him te5caumevsy ev tye 
more. Oid. Tyr. 7. and this lan. 
guage he accurately defines by 
opposing it to arasy s& awrAxg 


“/ 1099S, line 238. So also flo. 
mer. Il. i, 251. intimates that the 
associates of Nestor were native 
Pylians, when he thus describes 
them ¢1 TEagey 40 eyevevTa Ey 


i 


—— 


ToAw ryatey, Tam not disposed to 
lay much stress on critical refine. 
ments, in support of a doctrina} 
point of great moment; but I feel 
fully convinced, that the sacred 
writer, unless he intended to incul- 
cate that Jesus was a native of Na. 
zareth, would not have used a word 
which implied that fact, withour 
guarding against it by the use of 
some other term. 


THEOLOGUS. 


_—— —. . 


Taster or PassaGes in which the Improved Version leaves the 
Text of Griesbach’s 2nd edition; together with those in which it 
Jeaves the Received ‘Text without sufficient notice: continucd 


from p. J88—390. 


——— 


N. B. For an explanation of the marks, sce p. 388. The manuscript marks not be- 
ing fully understood, the force of —, denoting somewhat probable omission, is 
in some passages left ambiguous. ‘To remove the ambiguity a bracket will be 
inserted where the force of — ends; and the reader is requested to insert it with 
the pen, after the following words in the citations to which G. is prefixed. Matt. 
i. 12. bis. X. 8. dead. xxi. 12. God. xxiii. 4. burne. xxvi. 3. scribes. Mark i. 13. 


desert. V.13. Jesus. 
inserted. 





In Mark iii. 7. 


the — before followed is erroneously 


——__— 


MARrk continued. 

Ch. vi. 2. and whence are such mighty 
works. R. T. that even 
such mighty works are. 

—— 15. Andothers. R. T. others. 
G. prefixes toand only. A. 3. 
See note on Matt. xxvi. 38. 

— 16 it is [John] R.T. It is 

ohn. 

—- 33. And the multitudes. R.T. 
And the multitudes. 
many knew him. G. many 
knew dim. — G. prepxes 
’ and came in the last 
cliuse of the veree, only A. %, 

—— 34. And a G. Fé). lane. ’ 

—— 36. buy for themselvés [ bread: 
for they have flothing to 
cat} G. retains the reading 
of R. T. wideout any mark 
of omission; biéd in the mare 
gin places What they may 
eat as probably preferable 
tothe claustin brackets. 

m— 44. were five. R. T. were 
about five. 7 





—— 51. [greatly] G. — greatly] 
(Doren measure and wore 
ered] G. — beyond meas 
sure] [and wondered. 
vii. §. defiled. R.T. unwashen. 
viii. 4. Jesuscalled. G. rej. Jesus. 
31. and chief-priests and scribes. 
G. inserts the in botd eases 
with A. 2. 
¢. he shall save it. G. rej. he. 
ix. 7. tloud, This. R.T. cloud, 
saying, This. 
—— 23. If thou canst? All. G. If 
thou canst [believe], all. 
—— 26. convulsed [him] G. rq. him. 








33. among yourselves. G. [a- 
mong mgr = 
38. forbad him. G. forbad him. 
[because he followed nog 
ws]. Neither bere nor in v4. 
23. is the departure from 
R. T. noticed. 
—— 43. [intothe unquenchable — 
G. only prefixes — 5 whic 
he also prefixes to 74. 44 
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Mar.x. 14. [and] G. rej. and Lu. iii. 2, Annas and Caiaphas being 
a= 28. Peter. R.T. And Peter. high-priests. G. under 
—— 29. Jesus. R.T. But Jesus the high- priests Artines 
— and for the sake of the and Caiaphas. 





gospel. R. I. and the v. 20, he said. R. ‘f. he said tohim. 
gospels. G. adds for the vi. 7. watched him G. rej. him. 


sake with A.1. — 26. Alas for you when men. R. T. 
— 40. on my left hand. R.T. on Alas for you when all men, 
my left hand. — 28. and pray. G. rej. and, 


xi, 3. willsend. G.sendeth: and -— 45. anevil | man) 
points so as to make this vii. 28. [prophet] G. — prophet] 
clouse a part of the message, —— 44. her hair. R. T. the hair of her 





and immediately sendeth head. 
it back hither. —— 45. she entered. G.I entered, 

w— 10, [in the name of the Lord] viii. g [saying] G.— saying}. 

G. rej. these words. — 21. doit. R.T. doit. With Grice. 

—— 14. And fesus. R.T.And Jesus. bach’s reading the clause 

—— 15. and Jesus. G. rej, Jesus qwiuld be better rendered, 

xi, 4. at him they cast stones and who hear and do the word 
wounded dim in the head. of God. 

G. and [casting stones] —— 34. and told. R. T. and departing 
they wounded him in the told. 
head. —— 36. he had been cured. G. [the 

—— 20. Now there were. G. Now demo: iac ] had been cured, 
there were. ix. 1. thetwelve aposties. K. T, his 

—— 23. When therefore they shall twelve disciples, 
rise again. G.{When—~ —— 3. staves. G. staff 
nore | — 23. his cross. G. his cross [daily] 

—— 27. but of the living. R.T. but — 25. [or forfeit] G or forfeit. 
the God of the living. — 56. and rebuked them, G. and 

—— 32. there is one God. G. there rebuked [and said, ye 
is one. or he is one. know not what spirit ye 

xiii. rz. nor meditate. G. [nor medi- are of]. The reading of the 
— R. T. 1s subjoined, but 8. T. 

—— 18. your flight. G. [vour flight] is not prefixed to it, 

—— 32. orhour. R. T. and hour. x. 6. Ifthe. R ‘T.if the. 

xiv. 5. Forthis ointment. R.T. for —— 20. rejoice that. R. T. rejoice 
it. G. prefixes A 2. to this rather that. 
ointment. — 21. sight. R.'T. sight. Andturn- 

=— 15. furnished. G. furnished — ing to his disciples he said. 
ready } — 37. Then. G — And}. 

—— 20. [answered and]. G. prefixes xi. 28. keep it. R. T. keep it. 
don — 34. is thine eye. G. edds thinc 

—— 40. sleepin ain. G. sleepin with A 3. 

; [acai eet 48. [their] sepulchres. GC. [their 

——~ 43. who was G. [who was] sepulchres]. 

xv. 31. In. R.T. And in. — 53. Here is a various reading agree- 

xvi.- 8. went out. R.T. went out ably towbieb, while he said 
quickly. these things unto them, 

LUKE, . should be in brackets. 

i. g And she was much troubled. —— 54. laying wait for him. G. [lay- 
R.T. And seeing him she ing wait for him]. 
was much troubied at his and secking. R. ‘I. and seek- 
saying. G. And she was ing. G. [seeking]. 
much troubled at this say- xiv. gs. and spake unto them and said. 
ing. G. and [answering ) said 

o—— 75. all our days. R.T. all the unto them. 

% days of our life. xv. 17. perish here with. R, T. perish 
u. 33. his father and mother. R.T, with. G. adds. here with 


Joseph and his mother. 


A. 2. 
we 45. found Hill, G. rj. him, — 19. bam, RK. T. And] am 
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dis 


Lu.xv.22. Bring fo:th quickly. G. and Jno.iv. 31. In the. R. 'T. Now in the 


R. T. Bring forth. 
_ &vi. 15. is abomination. G, ‘rej. is. 
xvii. 3. Now. G. [Now | 
—— 4. turn again. R.'T. turn again 
to thee. 
— 9. commanded din. R.T. com- 
; manded him. 
—— 24, Sonof man be. R.T. Son of 
man also be. 
xix. 42. [thy] G. — thy}. 
xx. 9. Aman, R. T. Acertainman. 
— 13. reverence dim, when they 
see him. G. reverence 
him [when they see bin). 
— 23. Why do ye try me. G., 
[Why do ye try me}. 
xxii 45. to hisdiscip les. G. rej. his, 
— 57. denied him. G. denied | him]. 
xxii. 62. Peter went out. R.'l. Peter 
went out. 
xxiii. 25. released unto them. G. rej, 
unto them. 
— 54. and the sabbath. G. [and] the 
sabbath, 
asiv. 36. ‘Jesus himself. R, T. Jesus 
hunself, 
wom 49. in the city of Ferusalem. R.1, 
in the city of Jerusalem, 


- 





JOHN, 
i. 13. [nor of the will of man}, G 
quithout any mark of OMii~ 
sion. 

i, 14, 16.17.18. 15. G. rg. 1g, &e. 

—— 29. Jobs. R. 1. Jolin. 
—— 39. now R.T. now, Similer mi- 
mute emissions arc observable 
im i. 43. the. 1.43. “ferws 
Ti 2. “Posus.. iv. 36. And, 
v. 46. Jesus. vii. 8. now, 
Vil. 29. Bet. vill, 20. 
tur. 1%. 38. Then 
fwho is in te 


Je- 
ai. } te . Qa— 
who is in heaven 


(Te be Crciuded in cir, moxt ! 


Similar minute omissions 
are observable im Vi, 24. 
R. T. they also took, 43 
R. T. Jesus therefore. 45. 
R. T.Every one therefore 
68. R.T. Peter therefore. 
vii, 9. R. T. And when, 
12. Kz 'T. and others. viii, 
42.R. T. Jesus therefore. 
46.R. T. Andif. 48. R.T. 
_ ‘The Jews therefore. 

v. §. thirty and eight’ R. 'T. thirty- 
eight. R.'T. G. adds and 
with Al, 

2. the miracles, R. T. his mira- 
cles, 

—— 35- And Jesus. G. [And] Jesus. 
— 39. of him who. R. IT. of the 
Father who. 

-— 58. [manna]. G. rej. manna, 

vii, 8. this feast. G. [this] feast. 

— 33. said. R. T. said to them. 

vii. 41. Others said. G. [But} others 

said. 

— 46. Never man spake like this 
[man]. G. Never man 
spake thus — as this 
man}. 

3g. and whither (the lutter). G. 
or whither. 

+ an. Jesus. G. [ Jesus). 

—— 29. the Father. G. [the Father). 

— 34. of sin. G. [of sin]. 

£6 43. [him, J sey, who had been 
blind] G. prefixes no wiark 
of emis!iom, 

18. the parcats J say of him that 
had received his sight}. 
G. prefixes to these 
words. 

36. Who. G. inserts And with 
A. I. 

—— 37, And Jesus. G. [ And} Jesu 

—~ 40. And G. [And]. 

—- 41. ‘Therefore. G. (therefore). 


vi. 


Vill. 
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REVIEW. 


—_—_ 


‘TILL PLEAS’D TO PRAISE, TET NOT AFRAIB TO BLAM,” 


POPE, 


nett eaten 


Art. I. EIPHNIKON. A Sermon, preached in Holy Trinity Church, 
Kingston-upon- -Hull, on Tuesday, July 25, 1809, at the Primary 
Visitation of the Most Reverend Father in God, Edward Lord 
Archbishop of York; By the Rev. J. H. Bromby, M. A. Var 
of the said Church, and late Fellow of Sidney Sussex College, Cam- 


bridge. Ato. pp. 28. 


The title of this discourse “ was 
suggested by that of a welleknown 
work of Bishop Stillingfleet’s, of 
great learning and moderation, 
written with the design, as he bim- 
self affirms, of accomodating the 
diflerences subsisting in his day, 
and of laying a foundation for the 
church’s peace.” [Dedication, 
p- iti.) The catholic spirit and 
the good sense which pervade the 
discourse, justify the adoption of 
this title. 

Mr. Bromby is at once an ad- 
vocate tor peace and charity, and 
for the church of England. As 
an apologist of the national CS 
tablishment, he has said nothing, 


Art. IT. Modern Orthodoxy identified with Antichrist. 


todford, Hull; Johnson, London, 


we conceive, that has not been 
again and again refuted, and the 
very conclusion of his ‘discourse, 
in which he pleads for a further 
reformation of the church, fur. 
nishes a good ground of dissent ; 
but he reasons so dispassionately, 
and treats non-conformists so 
courteously, that we feel much 
more inclination to praise his ge- 
nere] design, than to object to any 
particular arguments, by which 
he has endeavoured to promote it. 
It is in itself no small honour, 
in aclergyman, to speak of schism 
without losing his temper, and to 
allow learning, sense, iutegrity 
and piety to Dissenters. 


A discourse 


delivered on the 22d June, 1800, at a Meeting of Ministers 


assembled at ‘Boston, and publi: shed 
By ‘John Grundy.  S8vo. pp. 2 


D. Eaton, London. 


After quoting from Dr. Benson, 
kis enume ration of the applica- 


tions “made by commentators of 


the mamof sin and of Anuchrist, 


and enumer: ating allethe passages 
of acsaptuine which welate to thise life of John.” 
the preac her remarks 


subject, 


that * the term. +Agtchrist refers 
hot to pe TSOnS, but to prince iples, s ” 
“—that the term “is applied to 





at therr united Request. 
6. Robinson,. Nottingham ; and 


persons who professed to “be be- 
lievers In christianity,’’ not to tts 
‘* external foes’? —and ‘that this: 
adulteration, which is Antichrist,’ 
begin to take place during the 
As the Gnostics 
were the principal sect which made 
-such early encroachment upon 
the doctrines of the apostles, the 
authpr from the ecclesiastical hise 
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tories of Fleury, Mosheim and 
Priestley, points out some of the 
principal articles of their creed, 
This statement leads him to iden. 
tify modern orthodoxy with An. 
tichrist. Of the Gnostics it may 
be said, that the name they as- 
sume manifests presumption, that 
their system was founded, not upon 
plain narration and historical tact, 
but upon allegorical construction 
and mystical representation, A- 
mongst their notions the follow. 
ing were favourite opinions, that 
the world was not created by God 
himself, but by some inferiur 
agent ; that there is a malignant 
being who controuls the operations 
of the Almighty, that human na- 
ture is depraved from the neces. 
sary corruption of every thing 


R: z ic it’ ‘ —Sy Les’s 


Arr. III. 


cated. 


— 


In a letter to 


D. D. Formerly Rector of Rayleigh, Essex. 


pp. 50. Is. Eaton, London. 


We are heartily glad to see a 
new edition of this invaluable hrt- 
tle piece, which has long been 
vo otherwise procurable than in 
volumes of Tracis. It exposes 
the futility of the arguments ad- 
duced tor the orthodox tenct of 
the sin of thinking, as wellas the 
mischievous consequences of this 
fanatical notion to the church, 
and to socicty at large. 

Mr. Flower, the printer and 
editor of this Tract, is not core 


[We have to apologize to our readers 
of the Review o 
owing to an accident which was not perc 
Epitor.} 


Bogue and Bennett's Hist. of Dissenters. 






Innocency of Error. 


material ; that the soul is a dis. 
tinct, immaterial, naturally im. 
mortal substance, and that the man 
Jesus was not the Christ. With 
considerable ability the striking 
rescembince between these primi. 
tive errors and modern orthodox 
is pointed out; and the whole 
sermon ts a spirited and well-con. 
ducted attack upon the corrup. 
tions, which commenced so early, 
and with increasing aggravation 
have continued so long in the 
Christian church. We Join sin. 
cerely in the prayer with which 
the sermon is concluded 


“ May the man of sin be hurled from 
his throne, and Christianity, pure and 
unadulterated, resume her proper seat, 
and with the sceptre of love and peace, 
tule every nation of the world.” 

P. 


The Tnnocency of Involuntary Error asserted and vindi« 


By Arthur Ashley Sykes, 
4th. cd. ]2mo. 


rect in calling it the fourth edie 
tion. ‘The author himself pub- 
lished the fourth edition in 1742; 
and another edition was printed 
at Aberdeen, by the late Profes- 
sor David Fordyce, of that Uni. 
versitv.® The third edition, trom 
which the present one appears to 
have been copied, was, however, 
the last that was ** very much 
corrected and improved by the 
Author.” 


for the omission of the concluding p1rt 
The omission was 


eived until it was too late to reculy it 





—_—_— 


* Disney's Memoirs, &c, of Dr. Sykes. p. 20s 
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MAHOMET: 

A Paize Poem, RECITED AT THE 
THeaTRE, Oxrorp, iN THE YEAR 
1808. By Marrusew RoLclesron, 
University Cot. 


Argument.—Subject proposed.— Maho- 
met’s triumphant return to Mecca— 
Apostrophe to the Casternirarate 
connected with it.—The Prophet’s 
feclinzs on reviewing the cave of 
Hera—the poem now reverts to the 
first idea and developement of his im- 
posture, of whith that cave had been 
the seene—olbstacles to his early suc- 
cesshis courage under them—his 
flight from Mecca, and concealment 
in the cave of Thor—return to his 
present situation—he resolves to pro- 
pagate his religion by the sword— 
dris address to his soldiers, including a 
description of the Mahometan para- 
dise and hell—its effect upon them~ 
the conquest of Arabia—Mahomet, 
tired of war, resigns himself to plea- 
sure—the loveliness of marriage supe- 
rior to the delights of the Haram.— 
Mahomet’s death—does not check the 
a se of his religion—the fall of 

yzantium—the arms and doctrines 
of the Maslems overrur Palestine— 
Africa—lndia.— Conclusion, 





Of him, th’ Impostor, who, in Mecca's 
fane, 

Rear'd the dark throne of Falsehood’s 
impious reign ; 

Bade vanquish’d Faith confess his Pro- 
phet-nod, 

And bath’d in blood the altars of his 
God; 

Of him my Song would tell: nor Ye the 
theme, 

Nymphs of Castalia! scorn, by your 
fair stream 

Though yet unheard; for not more vast 
his sway, 

Who to Mydaspes urg’d his victor way ; 

From West to East his rapid thunders 
hurl’d, ; 


And still unsated, ask’d another world. 


Hush’d is the war; the torn and 
trampled slain 
Tell that the fight was fierce on Beder’s* 


lain ; 
While Faith’s dark banner, as a gorgeous 
all, 
In aa triumph, wayes from Mecca's 
wall. 
And sce! where, raised above Medina’s 
bands, 
High on the fane, th’ Impostor-Prophet 
stands: . 
The sword of Conquest slumbers in his 
sheath, 
And twice two hundred Idols blaze be- 
neath. 


No more, with burnish’d casque and 
beamy lance, 
In stern array, Mohatiimed's hosts, ad- 


vance ; 

In the mean Ibrahm } clad, with head 
and feet 

All -—~ and naked to the blistiring 
eat, 

Like lions tam’d, sedate in conscious 
pride, ; 

The warrior pilgrims swell the gath’ring 
tide ; 


And, ’mid the loud-sung praise, or whis- 


uly vow, 
In lowliest guise, before the Temple 


bow. a 
Illnstrious Fane! from age to age a- 
dor’d 


By despot chieftain, and by robber horde; 
Pole-star of pray’r! to thee, at early 
dawn, 
Noon-tide, and eve, Faith's ardent eye 
is drawn, 
And from each clime, where zeal for 
Jslam burns, 
Alike to thee, its hallow'd centre, turns; 
To thee Arabia's loveliest gems belong; 
Her sev'n-stcing’d¢ Harp, her fairest 
flowers of song 
And sacred is thy dome; for 
feign, legends 
Cloud-like, from heav 
Mecca’s plain ; - 
And here, ’tis fabied, Hagar s outcase 


child 
+ 
i a 





fa 


* The scene of Mahomet’s first great battle, 


+ The Ibrahm is the dress of the migrims. Pa te 
$ Alludingt o the seven Arabian pocias suspended ia t! 


ic Caaba. ba 
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Found peace and safety from the thirsty 
wild, 

Drank of thy * weil, by Mercy’s An- 
gel led, 

And pillow'’d on thy + stone his wea- 
rica he ad, 

Mere too Mohammed first, by pow’r, 
by rage 

Unaw’d, dared ope the Koran’s mystic 
page : 

And now, illustrious Fane, with heart 
elate, 

As bends once more the prophet at thy 
gate, 

Medina’s lord, high thoughts, though 
ill repress'd, 

Yet mocking utt'rance, burn within his 
breast. 

But when by Eve's pale planet Hera’s} 
cell, 

Dear, cherish'd scene, where pensive 
musings dwell], 

Lone he revisits, o’er his glowing soul 

Far livelter joys, far keener transports 
roll; 

Fond Mem'ry’s touch recalls each faded 
hue, 

And all the past cames rushing on his 
view. 

For, in thet cell, by that pale planet's 

livht, 

Oft had he watch’d, in youth, the sleepe 
less nicht, 

And there would sit in solemn thought, 


and brood 
O'er his first woes, his orphan § soli- 
tude ; 


Would scan his high descen*, his prince- 
ly race, 

And the long line from sainted Ishmael 
trace, 

Then, how his soal would swell, his 
bosom beat, 

Now flush his dark check With unwont- 
ed heat, 

As Fancy, with Ambition’s phrensy 
warin'd 

Shapes dimly grand, aud shadowy phan- 
toms form'd ! 

A new-born Fatth, a Prophet's gloti- 
ous name, 


Conquest, and kingly pow Be and death. 
less fame 
Obscurely mit vled, hikea fev'rish dre am, 
Or twilight landscape—but the sober 
beam 
Of rising Reason chas'd each wild'ring 
shade, 
And Fancy shrank from what hercelf 
had made. 
But still the star of Eve, as darkness 
fell, 
Saw the lone man in Hera’s secret cell : 
Still, with new fires, Ambition’s phrensy 
burn’d, 
Still Fancy’s shadowy scene more strong 
return’d, 
And still th’ Enthusiast drank, with 
greedier gaze, 
The dawning glories of succeeding 
days, 
And well-nigh deem’d some sacred im- 
pulse giv'n, 
Some Angel-vision from according 
Heav'n. 
Shapes, dim of late, by Hope's broad 
beam illum’d, 
A fuller form, a bolder tint assum’d; 
Till the vast Whole in bright succession 
mov'd, 
And Reason doubted, wonder'd, and 
approv'd. 
But few the fruits that crown’d his 
early toil, 
For rude the clime, and stubborn was 
the soil. 
Blind bigot Zeal, with Pride of jealous 
mind, 
And ancient Faith in hostile league com- 
bin’d; 
Vain then was Anger’s threat, and Flat- 
tery’s strain, 
And seft Persuasion’s honied breath 
were vain. 
Yet burn’d -unquench'd the fever of 
his soul, ‘ 
And Hope still spurr’d ‘him to the gli 
t’ring goal. 
Not, though ‘thus proud his vaunt'!) the 
Solar blaze 
Should pour around him all his count- 
less rays ; 





# The sacred well, Zemcen 


+ A large black stone, usually styled “ the stone of Abraham. 
$ A cavern at a email distance from Mecca, to which the youthful enthusiast 


nightly retired, 


§ Mahonict was left an orphan at a very carly age. f 
f “If they should place the sun on wy right hand, and the moon on my left, 
they should not divert me from my eourse."” Gibbon'’s Roman Empire. vol, iX 
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Not, though, to check his glory’s high 
carecr, 
The full orb’d Moon should quit her 
starry sphere ; 
Not, o’er his head should crashing Thun- 
ders peal, 
And yawning Hell his last abyss reveal, 
Back would he shrink, but still right on- 
ward bear, 
And draw new fire, new fury from de- 
spair. 
Not a his boast, when, thro’ th’ 
involving shade, 
Trembling, he fled before the Koreish 
* blade ; 
Not such, when, sad in Thor’s * dark 
cave reclin’d, 
He caught the moanings of the midnight 


wind ; 

While Terror heard, in ev’ry passing 
breath, 

The keen pursuer’s step, the sound of 
death. 


Exile of Mecca! in that fearful hour, 

Who was thy shield, thy bulwark, and 
thy tow'r ? 

Say, was it he, + that Seraph son of fire, 

Who wont thy lonely musings to inspire ; 

Who bore thee thro’ the night-air’s 
dicar expanse,t 

On wing more rapid than a shot-star’s 
glance ; 

Op'd te thy fect Heaven gate, and to 
thine eye 

Par'd the full blaze of cloudless Deity ? 

No—it was He, at whose divine com- 
mand, 

Famine and Plague afflict the guilty 
land ; 

Whose awful will th’ unconscious winds 
perform, 

Who wings the lightning, and appoints 
the storm ; 

His heav'’nly counsels, too sublime for 


man, 
His secret mind decreed thy lengthen’d 
spen 4 
i} He bade the dove her saving labours 
uF 
lo stay t re intruding foot, the search- 
ing eye; 


He hung with insect web the rock-stone 
rude, 
To tell that all within was solitude ; 
4 Unseen, He snatch’d thee from th’ une 
equal strife, 
And gave thee back to liberty and life. 
’Tis thus, while Conquest waves his 
crimson wing, 
And — Mecca hails her prophet- 
ing, 
As, oft through Hera’s mountain-cave 
he strays, 
Comes o'er his breast the thought of 
other days ; 
And it is sweet, ’mid Vict'ry’s smiles to 
muse 
On Peril past, and Fortune’s changeful 
hues, 
Sweet, as to weary mariner the roar 


Of winds and waves, that he shall tempt 
no more. 

For now is peril past, and toil and 
dread, 

Like - thin cloud at summer dawn, are 

ed;. 

And with them Mercy vanish’d ; the 
rude sound 

Of Triumph’s joy her parting accents 


drown’d ; 

Imposture casts th’ unneeded veil away, 

And bares his front, unblushing, to the 
day ; 

No flatt ‘ry now is his, no honied breath, 

Nought but the stern award, “ Belief oc 
Death.” | 

Gay shines the morn, and light the 

sunbeams glance 

From mail, and crested helm, and quiv’r- 
ing lance ; 

Loud clangs the trump ; with shout and 
martial state 

The answ'ring Icgions pour through 
Mecca's gate; 

Part borne aloft on neighing steed, and 
‘part 

On foot slow-pacing; but the same full 


Seems each to urge, as cach with con- 
scious might, 

Grasps the sheath'd blade, and, cager, 
pants for fight. 





7 


* Three days and three nights Mahomet lay concealed in this cavern after his 


flight from Mecca. 


t Gabriel, with whom the Impostor pretended to hold frequent converse. 


t This alludes to his famous night-journey to heaven. ; 
\ We are told, that when Mahomet was concealed in the cave of Thor, his 


pursuers were induced to retire, by the sight of a pigeon’s nest and spider’s web, 
whence they concluded the place was solitary and inviolate. 


€ He was overtaken by the Koreishites, but escaped, 
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And sce, where tow’'rs the prophet-chicf 
on hig l, 
Strength nerves his arm, Defiance lights 
. his ¢ ye ' 
With kindling soul he views the lengthe 
‘nin tram, 
And holds, in pride ef thought, unbound- 
ed reign ; 
Then, as the glowing scenes his breast 
inspire, 
Lifts his tall spear, and pours the word 
of fire. 
“ Soldiers of God! whose manly hearts 
beat hich, 
With valorous zeal, and ardent picty ; 
Who burn your prophet’s name abroad 
to spread, 
And deal heav'n’s vengeance on th’ un- 


faithfu. head ; 

Soldiers of God, with dauntless souls ad- 
vance, 

Smile at the sabre and defy the lance ! 


Lis yours, if seam’d with many a hal- 
low'd scar, 

Stern Azrael" snatch you from the grasp 
of War, 

O'er Sirat’s ¢ bridge, with lightning- 
speed to fly, 

And spring at once to seven fold ecstasy. 

Yes, it is your’s mid argent fields to 
stray, 

Space without bound, and everlasting 
Gay, 

Gardens as Eden fair, where love shall 
strew 

Fresh flow'rs, th sweets, that Eden 
never knew ; 

For Beauty, blooming in eternal charms, 

Woocs warrior Valour to her virgin 
arms 5 

And, crown'd with thornless roscs, 
young Desire 

Feeds Rapture’s flame with never-dying 
hire. 

There, while your vermeil ¢ wounds 
atone cack crime, 


_—---- -- + —— 


And add new grace to manhood’s good!y 
prime, 

There, thro’ green meads unwearied 
shail ye rove, 

Breathe the stil! freshness of the twilight 


grove, 
Or by some streamlet’s palmy marge 
recline, 


And drain, uncheck'd, || rich juices of 
the vine, 
Till o’er each sense delicious langour 
creep, 
More soft, more soothing, than the dews 
of sleep. 
“Such is your lot, if Honour build 
your tomb ; 
Not so, if coward Baseness seal your 
doom. 
‘*What, ’mid yon € barren wilds, tho’ 
whirlwinds bring 
Thirst and Despair upon their sanded 
wing ; 
Yet heav’nly are those wilds to vaults, 
where Pain 
And scorpion Torments hold eternal 


reign. 
There, wrapt in fires, that ask no feeding 
oil, 


With fiercest heat your madd'ning brain 
shall boul, 

Till, parch'd and black, your flesh, by 
flames embrac'd 

Shrivel, like palm-leaves on the desert 
waste, 

Nor think, one drop from rank and 
st? giant pool, 

One smallest drop, your burning tongucs 
shall caol ; 

Worlds should not buy it; but one sul- 

h’rous wave, 

Unfathom’d flood, your writhing limbs 
sha!] lave.** 

Then on to fight, and Allah nerve your 
hands ! 

And lo! e’en now, methinks, Angelict} 
bands 





® Azrael is the Angel of Death, 


+ A bridge, which, according to the Mahometan faith, al) disembodied spirits 
must pass in their way either to paradise or hell+ the former shall traverse it with 


“ } hie ot ” 
Lightaing-speed. 


¢ ** Their wounds shall be resplendent as vermilion.” Gibbon. 

|| Alluding to their present restriction from the use of wine. , 

€ ‘The soldiers complained of the heat of the desert ; “ hell is much hotter,” repli- 
ed the indignant prophet. Gibbon, vol. ix. p 319. , 

** Allthe preceding images, both of pleasure and pain, are accurately copied 


from the Koran. 


tt It is fabled, that at the battle of Beder 3000 angels supported the troops 
of Mahonict, and that many of these heavenly warriors constantly accompwrcd 


pis araiy. 
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Hang o'er our foes, and, from the car of 
flame 

Launch the red bolt, the forked light- 
nings aim. 

Not shrink! for know, to each th’ Eter- 
nal Mind, 

Excluding chance, his death day hath 
assign’d ; 

Peace could not shield from its predes- 
tin’d pow’r, 

War's thousand perils cannot haste its 
hour— 

Then on to fight! and be the battle- 
word, 

Woe to the Proud, the Koran or the 
Sword !” 

Swift as th’ electric shock, the fervour 

runs 

From rank to rank, and burns thro’ 
Mecca’s sons. 

Hope leads the van; while press upon 


the rear 
Dishonour foul, and hell-foreboding 
fear: 
Instant each blade jeaps willing from its 
sheath, 


And on they rush to conquest or to death. 
Weep, lost Arabia, land of sadness, 
weep ! 
Rude o’er thy head the storms of battle 
swecp. 
Oft have thy deserts heard the angry 
roar 
Of midnight tiger, all athirst for gore ; 
Uft have they seen the Simoom’s purple 
blast 
Shed plague, -and death, and ruin as it 
pass’d ; 
Yet no¢ the Simoom’s blast, nor beast of 
of night, 
Rag'd half so fierce as Mecca's fiends of 
fiyhe. 
Dreadful they came; and as the torrent 
flood 
Rolls down its stream huge rock and 
ancient wood, 
Till all, save where some scatter’d stems 
remain, 
Lies one wide wat’ry scene, one liquid 
plain ; 
So, thro’ thy land, each tribe and wan- 
d’ring horde 
Sank trembling down before Moham- 
med’s sword, 
And to the Koran’s sterner rule resign'd 
The charter’d birthright of a free-born 
mind ; 
Save that some nobler few, content to 
: roam, 
Their wealth the jav'lin, and the waste 
their home, 





Dar’d live, tho’ poor yet proud, tho? 
exil’d free, 

Or die, the martyr-sons of Liberty. 

But, sated now with blood, and bow'’d 

with spor's, 

Shrinks Mecea’s lord from war's severer 
toils, 

And, while his hell-hounds track the 
deadly scent, 

Sleeps in the rosy shade of Plea‘ure’s 


tent, 

As round him Beauty‘s varied blossoms 
rise, 

On vagrart wing, from flow’r to flow’s 
he flics, 


And drinks, as chance or guiltier choice 
impels, 

Unhallow’d waters from an hundred 
wells. 

Slave of thy lawless will’s imperious 

reign ! 

Oh! had.t thon known to burst th’ ig- 
noble chain ; 

Hadst known to quench the flame of 
wild desire, 

And light at Hymen’s torch Love's 
chaster fire— 

Affection’s smile had cheer’d thy parting 
gloom, 

And widow’d Virtue sorrow’d o’er Uy 
tomb! 

For high the bliss that waits on wed- 

ded love, 

Best, purest emblem of the bliss above ! 

‘fo draw new raptures from another's 
joy 3 ——- 

‘To share each grief, and half its sting 
destroy ; 

Of one fond heart to be the slave and 


lord, 

Bless and be bless’d, adore and be a- 
dor'd; 

To own the link of soul, the chain of 
mind, 

Sublimest friend.hip, passion most ree 
fin’d ; 

Passion, to life’s last evening-hour ‘still 


warm, 

And Friendship, brightest in the dark- 
est storm— 

Lives there, but would, for blessings so 
divine, 

The crowded Haram’'s sullen joysresign § 

But still, Mohammed, rove ; still bid 

thy soul 

Drain the foul dregs of pleasure’s mad 
d’ning bowl; 

Still swell thy pow’r, with pride still 
feed thy heart— 

Yet know, thy pow’r, thy pride sha 


,oon depart : 
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For not the Haram’s joys, not pleasure’s Her corn-lainds thick with heaves, her 
drauchr, crystal ris, 
Tho’ to its dregs the madd‘ning bowl be Her flocks that feed upon a thousand 
quaff'd : hills, 
Not all th’ ideal prophet’s high renown, Her faith—than flocks, ahd groves, and 
The victor’s Jaurel, and the monarch’s values more dear— 
owl, All own the e un] | of Medina’s spear, 
Can the slow * venom check, whose For Afric we ep! her rich and radi 
mortal force ant store, 
Hat’ chro’ thy veins, for four long years, From Ophir rifled, gem and golden 
its ceurse ore 3 
Wound unperceiv'd, and gradual, in its He ravag'd lands, that erst. so beautes 
Vv A, ous smni'd, 
Pal'd thy check’s bloom, and dimm’d From Nile’s fair bank to X71 ger’s marg 
thine eye-ball’s day. wild; 
Mera, thou whose guardian arnt Her sons, inimers’d in Slav'ry's darkest 
outs ! nivht, 
First gave its safety to thy prophet’s All tell the ruffian Moslem *s conqu’ring 
head might. 
Again, fond city, ope thy shelt’ring But oh! if yet ehe tide of song may 
breast, flow 
Again receive him to thy seat of rest! In sadder stream, and murmer d eper 
But not, as then, prepar'd his brow to woe ; 
gem If yet one tear be warm in Pity’s urn— 
With purple pomp, and kingly diadem, That tear, that song, to wasted India 
But his frail dust to shroud ; for now his turn ! 
sun For she was happy once; her citron 
Js set in death’s cold shade, his race is groves 
run ; Sigh’d to the whispers of the purest 
And O! may darkness, deep as ancient loves : 
right, Her proud Pagodas, in the first of time, 
Close o'er his name, and veil it fromthe Saw Science born, and wond'rous Lore 
sight ! sublime ; 2: 
Vain, iruitless wish! no mig shty voice Lovely she slept in Cashmerc’s fairy 
hath said, bow’rs, 
‘¢ Here, sen 06 ruin, shall thy waves be Or sat euthron ‘don Delhi's strength oi 
stay'd ;” tow’ rs. 
Bar still ‘they roll resistless; on the How chang’d the scene! pate Hyman’ 
tide altar falls ; 
Ensanguin’d Zeal and gaunt Ambition Th’ impure Seraglio rears its prison 
ride. walls ; 
Byzantium sinks o’erwhelin'd, and fades Steals o'er the soul the Koran’s chilling 
away gloom, 
The last faint beam of Latium’s brighter And Science westward bends her parte 
day, ing plume. a 
While Rome’s + proud Eagle, he, whose But ‘Time speeds on; and tho’ th’ ime 
pinion’s wav'd ostor’s pow'r 
O’er Libya's strand, and ‘Phule’s tempest Fiercely hath rag d its dark and dreadiua 
brav'd, hour ; a 
With flagging wing, and crest to earth ‘Tho’ rude o'er Afric's sands the whirls 
bow'd low, wind pass “d, 
Indigs ant dies be neath a Moslem’s blow. And Asia reck’d bencath the roiling 
Aias for Palestine! her palmy vale, blast— 
Her grove of nard that scented ey ry Yet Hope, soft-smiling, lifts her seraph 
gale, form, 





* Mahomet died by slow poison, adm inistered to him four years previous to 
bi s decess se. 
+ Allucing to the removal of the scat of empire from Rome,to Constantinop:% 


aud the subs quent conquest of that city by the votaries of Mahomet. 





_——- 

Jif 

And points to sun-biight days, beyond 
the storm! 

Hail, sun-bright days !—more fair, 

than was of old, 

Saturnian age by fabling Fancy told— 

Hail, sun-bright days! bring on your 
radiant train, 

Peace, Mercy, Love, resume your halcy- 
on reign ; 


State of Public Affairs. 


Bid ancient lore, and classic Taste refin’d 

Raise the low thought and harmonize 
the mind; 

Vhile heav’n-born Truth, {tho’ dimm'd, 
forbid to fade.) 

With beam, more strong from Envror’s 
transciznt shade, 

Breaks forth unclouded, and on Mecca's 
night 

Pours the full flood of ever'asting light. 





—— ee me eee ee ote we 








MONTHLY RETROSPECT OF PUBLIC AFFAIRS; 
OR, 
The Christian's Survey of the Political World. 


The blessings of peace are restored 
ertainly to the north of Kurope, and 
there are many reasons for believing 
that the middle of Europe is freed from 
the calamities of war. Though our is- 
land is yet ufflicted with the scourge of 
Providence, let us rejoice that the sword 
ceases to strike terror among a great 
number of our fellow creatures. De- 
struction and carnage have, we will hope, 
had their reign. May God inclinc the 
hearts of those, who still are continuing 
a contest, co measures which shall be for 
their mutual happiness : and seeing how 
little can be produced by war and blood- 
thed, may they learn to form a due esti- 
mate of human life, and be duly impress- 
ed with the truth of that celizion which 
they profess to believe : that God is love 
—he does not delight in blood aod war 
—that the peacemakers art the sons of 
God; but murderers, in the emphatical 
language of scripture, are justly styled 
sons of the Devil. 

The peace was first made between 
Russia and Sweden, and the former 
Power, in announcing it to its subjects, 
made great beasts of the prowess of its 
soldiers, and the glory acquired by their 
arms. We do not see much occasion 
for so much mighty boasting. Russia 
Was in strength and population an over- 
match for Sweden, and this latter un- 
happy country was under the dominion 
of a weak prince, incapable of guiding 
- energies to success. The peace leaves 
“weden very much maimed, Al! Fin- 
land to the cast of the gulph of Bothnia 
falls to the share of Russia, who accord- 
®§ to the vulgar language of politics 





was straitencd in that quarter. Peter, 
the great, fixed his capital in the corner 
of his empire, and of course his successors 
wished for an accession of territory froua 
their neighbours. ‘Thi. is now obtained 
to the utmest extent of the sovereign's 
wishes; but any one who looks at the 
space occupied on the globe by his ter- 
ritories, Must smile with pity and con- 
tempt at the insatiable ambition of kings. 

O ! Si angulus-iste, said Horace, 
speaking of a small estate, and oh! if 
Finland is added to my domains, said a 
mighty monarch, whose kingdom was 
not half civilised, half cultivated, half 
peopled. You have obtained Finland, 
most mighty monarch ; will this addi- 
tion to your territories satisfy you? One 
of your predecessors added a great part 
of Poland and the Crimea, and made 
great acquisitions in Asia, She buils 
cities, planned roads, and ports, and. ca- 
nals. In what stace are all these pro- 
jected improvements? Instead of en- 
creasing your territories, there is full 
fifty ycars employ to bring what you 
have into a stat: worthy ofa king, There 
is full scope for the best ambition; and 
if you were to leave your neighbours to 
their own wranglings and disputings, and 
satiofy yourself with your own world, 
‘ou might make it the seat of happiness 
and comfort, independent of the rest of 
mankind. 

But what if Providence has deter- 
mined that so large a portion of the 
olohe should remain immerged in bar- 
Parise ‘What if it should be designed 
to be the scourge of the civilized world ? 
—to currtet it when luxury has sapped 
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the foundations of morality and every 
Thus, the Roman em- 
pire was overthrown by barbarians, and 
writers have entertained fears for Fue 
rope from similar invasions. Russia 
will, however, for some time, find em- 
loyment with its neizhbours, stil 
[ improved in the arts of civilised ife, 
avd by the colli ion ef such brute mat- 
fer ight may be struck out. ‘lhe state 
of the war between Russia and Turkey 
$s little known ; but we may now expect 
a decree of activity, which will scatter 
dismay and terror on the banks of the 
Danube, and shores of the Euxine. 

It is not ascertained that the peace is 
made between France avd Austria. 
Every thing leads to the conjecture, that 
it as concluded; but Buonavarte ts not 
returned to Paris, and as long as he stays 
at Vienna there is reason for doubt. 
He is one of those ereat characters 


. . 
Nil actum refutans dum guid 


manly feelu 


siperesset agendur, 

Te will complete his des gns, and they 
will end in the complete hunihation of 
the house of Austria, and the probable 
exaltation of the house of Bavaria. Con- 
yectures of various kinds are afloat, and 
will be so till the treaty of peace is seen, 
Russia seems to go hard in hand with 
Buonaparte, who according to his set- 
tled plan introduces improvement into 
the conquered coun:ries, Vienna boasted 
of its index CX} urgatorius and gloried in 
the shackles with which it coufined the 
mind. ‘Phe best publications of foreign 
countries, part.cularly of our own, were 


prehubited. ‘this index is destroyed, 
? 
’ ° ’ *% 
Che press is completely at liberty, ex. 
| 
cept on political subjects, namely, those 


in which the present state of the country 
$8 Ati o] ject ot discussion. W th this a sO, 
toleration ef religious opinions is encou- 
raacd, and the Austrians will have rea- 
son to bless the day which opened the 
road for a better order of things, than 
that which the house of Hapsburgh was 
willing to encourage. ‘The chaining 
down of the human mind--by indices 
exprrearor --by in zt sitions.— by all 
the eviis of monkery and prie teraft + is 
so pieat an evil, that whatever civil ne- 


t may accompany the breakir g of 
the fetiers, they are easily to be endured 
in con rison of a gall nye yoke, which 
bs a disrrace to our | itrona nature 


Geeat preparauons are said to te make 
ing in France for the return of the tm- 
peror. His first object will be the at- 
tempt to drive us from his coasts, and 


all the intel'igence from Walcheren is of 
£0 melane} hy a nature, thar such an 
attempt Is ore atly to be dreaded. Six k. 
ness has made terrible havock with our 
troops. Ship-loads came away from the 
place; but the number of graves in the 
island, filled by the English, will make 
their descent remembered to the latest 
eererations. Various ¢ trcumistance sled 
tothis uncommon mortality. The av- 
tnmnal ratns, the inundations had great 
effect undoubtedly ; but much more is to 
be attributed to the water beine drunk 
viihout any preparation, and the spi- 
rits, which were very cheap. unmixed 
‘lo this may be «i ided, the uripe irulft 
with whieh the orchards were full, and 
the cloathing not being adapted to t! 
climate. One regiment ts said to have 
preserved itself by a very simple and 
easy mode-——by havmg laige veo'cls ot 
water, into which a smal! quantity of 
oatmeal was poured—the whole was 
then stirred tozether, and the water wes 
not touched till the next day. ‘this ts 
of importance to be known in countries 
where the water is bad, which may by 
siniple methods be freed from these ime 
purities, Which are the causes of great 
disorders. 

Among other acts of Duonaparte, he 
is said to have ordesed the lope to be 
conveyed to Avignon, the temporary ree 
sitdence of sone of ] is pl eck cae 
We cannot fee! any soirow upon ths oc 
casion; for, the removal of the Pope 
from that city, which is designated n 
prophecy as the seat of ecclesiastical ty- 
ranny, may be the weakening of hisem- 
pire. It cannot, however, t move fr m 
us entirely the fear of a revival of that 
antichristian domination which had un- 
bounded sway lor so long aA pe riod. We 
recollect that if the Popes remaine d two- 
thirds of a century at Avignon, they te- 
turned to Rome again, and we cannot 
rejoice completely over fallen Babylon, 
as long as so great a body of christians 
acknowledges a priest tp be the vicar 
of Christ upon earth, and the bead une 
der him of his church. ™ 

In Spain the Sovereign, at Macric, 
continues his work of destruction of the 

A wt Bye eae 
pretended spi itual powe s. the trea 
sures of pricst-crafe amd monkery @re 
daily confi-cated, and edicts are pre- 
claimed in favour of the libesty of the 
press. The Junta at Seville takes no 
such steps for improvement, of rather 
renovation. Divisions prevail in it, ane 
a regency is talked of im favou of the 
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Archbishop of Toledo. 
this kind does not augur any ye 
Spanish cause ; for, th ugh he is a prince 
of the house of Bourbon, his ey 
has not been of that kind to give him 
much interest in political affairs. Tle 
was kept away from all public business 
by the old court, as was his father, 
and the Spanish cause requires the ut- 
most energy and activity. What influ- 
ence our ambassador has there, time 
will discover, and it is evident that as 
soon as Buonuparte has settled his busi- 
ness in Germany, he will send such a 
number of troops inco Spain as shal| com- 
pletely reduce it at least to temporary 
obedience to his brother. 

The English troops in that country 
have made very little alteration in their 
position. ‘The general, Lord Welling- 
ton, is said to have arrived at Lisbon, 
where he is to act iu the new capacity 
of Viceroy, under the king of Portugal. 
With such power in his hands he wall 
have the whole resources of that coun- 
try at his command; but we can expect 
litle from that unhappy region. where 
the powers of the human mind have been 
kept in subjection to so much ignorance, 
bigotry and superstition. We shall be 
cunous co know whether the inquisition 
is to continue the exercise of its powers 
under the protestant viceroy, as the sanc- 
tion of its cruelties by a protestant would 
form another strange feature of the ex- 
traordiuary times in which we live. 

The appointment of a protestant by 
the court at Brazils, appears to be a 
very extraordinary circumstance, when 
we consider the edict issued by that 
court agauist the liberty of the peess in 
America. ‘This Jatter fact does not 
atonish us at all; we are more surprized 
ut the resistance made to it by the Bra- 
zilians, who have published strong re- 
monstrances against it; and their writ- 
ings indicate a vigour of mind, which 
we did not expect in that quarter of the 
world. [tis scarcely probable that that 
country should be governed by the same 
Measures which so debased Portugal ; 
but we know too little of it to foresee in 
What manner the Brazilians will recover 
the rights of humanity. 

At home the Jubilee of our sovereign’s 
reyrn justly called forth those expressions 
of loyalty which the occasion required 
lhe day was kept in London with all 
the solemnities of a public festival. The 
shops were shut up. The lord-mayor 
Went in pfoces.ion to St. Paul's, and 
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ood tothe 


scatwion 
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aftei:wards entertained the city and 
corporation at the Mansion-house; the 
guards fired three voilics; the bells 
at the churches; great guns 
were fired ; and the miwht was ushered 
Ly splenaid illummnations at the publie 

id the houses of many private in- 
dividuals. ‘The previous dete: mination 
of several! parishes to trausfer the sums, 
intenéed for illumination, to charitable 
purposes, prevented that general display 
which would otherwise have been ex- 
hibited. Very considerable collections 
were made for th poor, and the king 

this mercy to ad deserters from 


run’ 


offices 


evetepnda 
CACC I 


the army and mavy. Sermons were 
preached at the vanous places of ware 
shi and the Jewish synagogue is Not to 


be forgotten amangst them. Mr. Bel- 
ham, at the Unitarian chapel in Essex- 
street, gave an excellent account of the 
origin of the institution of the Jubilee 
aod its observance in Europe, and made 
some admi.able and appropriate reflec- 
tions on the peculiar occasion, which 
called for such a discourse; at the 
request of the congregation it has been 
primed. Addresses are expected to 
come up from all parts of England. 
We have seen only that fiom Notting- 
ham, which we recommend to the 
perusal of our readers: in short all 
political differences were settled, as 
they ought to be on this occasion, 
and the whole country joined in congra- 
tuJations to the sovereign “ on the du- 
ration of his reign, and prayers for his 
future welfare and prosperity.” 

But the year of Jubilee, as far as po- 
litics are concerned, by no means come 
mences under the most favourable aus 
pices, The resignations of the Duke 
of Portland from ill health, and of Mr. 
Canning and Lord Castlereagh, from 
their bickeringsand their duel, necessarily 
made a considerable vacancy in the mie 
nistry; to fill it up was matter of very 
great difficuky. The remaining part of 
the ministry naturally wished to keep 
their places, and overtures were made 
to Lords Grenville and Grey to join 
them, and to make those changes, which 
suited the contracting partics. Lord 
Grey was in the north of England when 
he received a letter from Mr. Perceval 
to this effect; to which he replied in a 
very spirited manner, that he would not 
connect himself with persons, whos¢g 
measures Were so diametrically opposite 
to his own. Lord Grenville came up to 


town fom the west of England, bus 
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finding that he was to be merely an ad- 
junct to the ministry, he refused also to 
avail himself of the offer made to him. 
In fact it was evident that neither of 
these two lords could come into power, 
un'ess upon stipulations, to which the 
No Popery faction could never consent. 

Thus rejected, the ministers applied 
to oth r perso} 5 to o cupy the Vacarit 
patces, al d it is said were Tc} ulsed in 
various quarters. The filling up of a 
place cannot remain long a subject of 
dificulty. Persons will be found ready 
to occupy, who may not be able to do it 
with advantage. ‘The business of the 
nation cannot remain at a stand. and 
| ippily for us the greatest and most im- 
portant part is performed by subordinate 
officers, whose places Cannot be changed 
ya those of the first offices of 
state. A ministry will soon be come 
pleted ; it has an arduous task to per- 
form. Enquiries will be made into the 
transactions at ‘lalavera and Walcheren, 
and the Parliament will find sufficient 
business for discussion. 

The disputes at the Theatre have not 
subsided, nor have the means taken to 
remove them been such, as cither pro- 
pricty or humanity would suggest. If 
the actors live as, as they themselves 
say, to please, they must not think of 
lording 1t over the public. Many indi- 
viduals have been confined in prison, in 
consequence of the disturbances; and 
the plays are merely a dumb show, the 
audience turning their backson the stage; 
and the noise is such, that females can- 
not frequent the place. The managers 
assert, that the public ought to he satis- 
fied with the report made by the com- 
mittee thae uspected the accounts; but 
on the other hand it is asserted, that 
there are two parties in this business, 
the managers and the public : that thi 
mianagers laud their own documents be. 
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fore the arviters, but there was : ° 
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to» peak in favour of the puolic. | 

there is a considerable evil no on: ' 


“on 1. “SP SS 
qacny, though tal Pemeay i Not casi 


fou d. The whole Ww ill doubtles be in- 
vestigated at a proper tribunal, and laws 
will be made to as ertain, um a bette: 
manner, the privileges of those who tak 
upon themselves to find amusements for 
the public. 

But we turn our eyes willingly fron 
the theatre and its disputes, to a s 
in which we are more deeply interested. 
The chapel at Hackney has been known 
by the labours of a Price anda Priestley, 
und the doctrine of one only God, t! 
God and Father of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, has been received by aii rpe and 
respectable congregation. It becams 
necessary to build a new place of wor- 
ship, andthe foundation stone was placed 
by Mr. Aspland, with appropriate ¢ 
monies. ‘lhe inscription on it d 
that the future building was to be «p- 
propriated to the worship of the ony 
true God: and, after layir the 
Mr. Aspland, in a discourse a imirably 
suited to the occasion, expatiated on the 
nature of christian worship and of truce 
christian liberty. The discourse wa 
evangelical, and came home to th: hear 
We understand that it will be printe 
and trust that its diffusion will tend to 
make those of our brethren who are apt 
to place too much reliance in religious 
matters on the commands and dictates of 
men, to have a more favourable idea of 
those who trust only in their Saviour, 
and look up to him as their only teacher. 


COmicdc, 


. " 
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A numerous assembly dined together at 
terwards, and spent the day in christian 
harmony. ‘The y did not forget to cele- 
brate the cause for which Servetus lost 
his wife, Biddle his liberty, and Lindscy 
his emojuments, 
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QUARTERLY ASSOCIATIO* OF PR! 
CHFSTER AND THLE 


A ye irly mecting, called the Prowse 
err, of the Presbyterian Ministers in 
the counties of Lancaster and Chester, 
ts of long standing, and continues to be 
conducted on principles tru'y liberol and 


CBAigeKal, A considerable number of 


SYLRERTAN MINISTERS IN MANe 
NEIGHBOY RUOOD, 


the ministers in the two counties be- 
long to a Society, ina manner attached 
to this, called the Widows’ Fund, the 
business of which is transacted on the 
day after the Provincial. ‘This institae 
tion has existed for, I beliewe; about j® 








ears or more, and has been found emi- 
nently uweful for answering the purposes 

for which it was formed—for relieving 
the widows and children of deceased 
Ministers, and for granting relief to the 
Ministers themselves when superannu- 
ated or indigent. It was at the institu- 
tion of this Socicty that Dr. Priestley 
preached the Sermon on the Duty of sot 
jving to ourselves, v0 auch and so justly 
celebr ited. : 

About a year since, several Ministers 
of the above-mentioned denomination, 
residing in this town and neighbourhood, 
expressed a wish to form a Quwarterly 
Meeting, as ameans of stil! greater utili- 
ty. Vor the purpose of promoting this 
object, a circular letter, signed by two 
eentlemen, was addressed to the Minis- 
ters in Manchester and its vicinisy, of 
waich the following extract contains the 
most material part— 

“* From occasional conversation on the 
tate and circumstances of our allairs as 
a denomination of dissenters, it has ap- 
peared to us, that a quarterly meeting 
of the Ministers resident in this town, 
nd within a given distance, would be 
attended with great advantages, advan- 
tages which the yearly association, how- 
ever in other respects useful and agreea- 
ble, cannot in the nature of things com- 
pechend. 

“A meeting of this nature, we are 
hambly of opinion, would impart anew 
unpulse and zeal to its different members 
to pursue with greater vigour the pecu- 
liar work, labours and study of their sa- 
cred kagaues and its duties ; it would 
ford an opportunity, now wanting. of 
v-operation and brotherly sympathy, in 
taose cases in which they might be ad- 
vantazcously displayed; it would give 
the younger Mini.ters an opportunity, 
Which at present they do not possess, of 
exercising and improving their talents in 
taew Ministerial capacity, and of calling 
rth exertions which might otherwise 
ve dormant; it would ifford an oppor- 
tumty of asking and receiving mutual 
advice on a variety of occasions and 
cmergencics, and it would be the most 
cheacious means of arousing the zeal of 
congregations, and of drawing their at- 
ng to their true interests as Protes- 
tant Dissenters, and to many objects now 
Degiected. 

** Theabove considerations induce us 
to desire your co-operation to ¢ tablish 
tech amecting in this neighbourhood, 
Which is in-titured from motives of ut lity 
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alone, and which will be conducted on 
liberal christix. principles,” 

In consequence of this letter, nine or 
ten of the Mini ters to whom it was ade 
dressed met in Manchester, and digested 
a plan for the meeting proposed, which 
has since been approved of by several 
gentlemen not present, and which, | 
hope, willlong continue to be acted upon 
with zeal and unanimity. ‘Though the 
local provisions and reyulations of this 
plan cannot be generally interesting, yet 
it may not be improper to state, that the 
meetings will be held in succession at 
every chapel, the Minister of which has 
become a member of the 
and not be confined ta some of the larger 
towns ; by which an eqnal deference will 
be manifested to all th. congregations 
and ministers, and an equal interest cx- 
cited in all; whereas it oc were confined 
to one or two of the larger towns, it 
would excite but little interest, become 
a matter of course, be discouraged and 
discontinued. 

The first meeting of the Quarterly 
Association was held at Monton on Good 
Friday, as being a day of leisure, in the 
chapel of the Rev. Robert Smethurst. 
The devotional parts of the service were 
conducted by the Rev. J. Holiand, and 
a discourse appropriate to the occasion 
vas preached by the Rev. Wm. Hawkcs, 
‘This discourse was so much app oved of 
in general, and so much in unison with 
the sentiments of the institutors and pro- 
moters of the association, that the Mi- 
nisters present, with many lay gentle~ 
men, successfully solicited the preacher 
to consent to its publication. 

After the service, about ten Ministers, 
anda greater number of lay geatlemen, 
sat down to an economical dinner; from 
the conclu.ion of which to the compas 
ny’s breaking up, the interval was de- 
voted to free and instructive conversa. 
tion, and to adjust some parts of the 
plan before formed, with a view to greate 
cr general convenience. 

‘The second mecting of the Quarterly 
Association, at mid-summer, coinciding 
with the Provincial or Yearly Associze 
tion, and, as it were, absorbed in it, 
does not tic within the jur:sdiction of the 
Se.rctary of the Quarterly Meeting ; he 
will, therefore, only ob erve that it Was 
held at Hale-barn, near A.tringham, ms 
the chap<l of the Rev Mr, :lasrop. 

the thud meeting of the ~Quarterly 
Association was heid at Stoc kport, ut 
the chapel of the Kev. Mr. Higguson. 


@ssociatvion ’ 
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In this the Secretary was directed to send 
an account of each meetin? for insertion 
in t Monthly Repostory, and 
Preacher to furnish) bm e ith an abstract 


Phe. a: -y — ot 
of his discourse This how he is 
’ ! - hye , “f he lef ri ; ha yr = 
unaer the necessity o1 deterring at pre 


sent, for want of time. But an account 
of the Stockport mecting, together with 


one of the bet modes oi ret g 
selves uscful to society. Waien chose 
actions are performed that have peculiar 
excellence in themselves, more especially 
if undertaken by the lower classes. they 
deserve to receive the greatest pubitcity. 
The following narrative will not, thcre- 
fore, it ishoped, be deemed unsuited to 
a publication, the avowed object of which 
is diffusing useful knowledge, and iacul- 
cating benevolent exertions : 

December 16, 1808, Edward Ellis 
and three other men were tn a snial! boat 
searching for anchors off the shore at 
Lowesto; they saw a ship wrecked at 
a distance ; they immediatcly rowed to- 
wards the vessel; she was lying on her 


~ ty, yee 
side, with the sea breaking completely 
over her. Another boat was Jaunched 


’ ’ ’ ‘ 


from the beach, 2 person from the wreck 
having been seen waving his hat as a 
sign of distress ; the boats could not ap- 
proach the vessel because of the violence 
of the waves; a rope was, however, 
thrown from them to th< sons on the 
wreck, this was fastened round their bo- 
dies, and they were ali dragged through 
the water into the boat Amongst the 
number, which was nine, were two wo- 
snen, and a chtid about seven months 
oid, who were almost perished with wet 
and cofd ; the child was quite naked 


when craggedthrough the water ; when 
taken into the bowt i shewed no signs 
of life immediately upon its being 
freed from the rope with which it 


had been pulied from the wreck, Ed- 
ward Elis stripped off his own flannel 
Waistcout and ereat coat in which he 

nd placing it on his 
knees, and steooing forward to shelter 


wrarl fire 


~ ° 
a from the pinching blast, conveyed it 


tothe shere. As soon as the crew were 
deed of 2. ol ' 1) 3 

la .. thouch the childstill shew-d no 

s PLems of we, aba the parties } re- 


bole it « 1, Janes Farrer, yun. 
ran with the choid, covered as belurce 


mentored, to Alartha Lonestaff, who 


4 : > , . 
, ~ ss Suee Ot Lowcstofi . she 


an abstract of the Rev. Mr. Holland's 

sermon, furnished by himself. will be 

ready for the next Number of the Re- 

pesitory, if the editor should approve of 

their insertion, W. J. 
Minchester, 

October 10, 1809. 
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tcok the hild, sup) meritd id, | 


ha th ATU if Wi. 

ave the most likely means ¢ 
tho-e im Whom an mation ts onl 
pends J s! inymeatatcly stupped her- 

id Vv ( ! j 
} He ¢ love iy: wen 
Wart ina 7 1! in had bec i appa l 
for three quarter: of a1 hour, the child 
breathed, a: ion returned, andina 
sh rt tue was restored She is the 


daughter of Wm. and Mary Steph 
of Bridhngeon, Yorkshire. ‘This ner- 
rative was fuily proved to be true tothe 
Sutiolk Humane Society. August 2, W ho 
liberally rewarded those who had exert- 
ed themselves in a manner so peculiarly 
mr MLOTLOUS, a 

For the use of our readers we copy the 
fol Owlng ; 

SUSPENDED RISPIRATION. 

Cases of suspended respiration from 
drowning, frequently occur where no 
medical as.istance can be immediately 
procured, and many valuable lives are 
in consequence lo.t from iniproper treat- 
ment, which might have been preserve 
had more appropriate means been used. 

‘The Suffolk Humane Society, to pre- 
vent as far as possible, the occurrence 
of the like fatal consequences in future, 
rccommends the following directicns to 
be observed, till medical assistance can 
be obtaincd— 

As soon as the body is taken from the 
water, convey it, with the head and 
shoulders raised, to the nearest house, 
having first untied the neck-cloth, and 
removed every impediment to respirae 
tion ‘Thenstrip off the clothes, wipe the 
body dry, and carefully clean the mouth 
and nostri s 

Piace the body (the head still rai ed) 
on a bed or upon blankets, on a low tae 
bie, ina warm but airy room in wintery, 
or in the sun in summer. 

Six persons are as many as can be 
useluily employed, and not mere Wien 
that number should be admitted mto thg 
room. 

Let one person close the mouth aud 








one nostril; another press the lower end 
of the prominent part of the wind-pipe 
(called the pomum adami) backward, 
whilst a third blows into the open nes- 
tril by means of a pair of bellows, *tiil 
the chest be alit:le raised ; the air should 
then be allowed to escape, an 1 its xy ul- 
son assisted by gentle pressure on the 
chest; after this process has been res 

vated three or four times, rub the whole 
eg and particularly the right breast, 
with oil or hoe’s ard, which will pre- 
vent the ill effects of friction. 

This plan should be continued for at 
least four Aours, warmth beimyg at the 
sanfe trine PP ied to the fact and h d . 
by means of bladders, or bottles of warm 
water, or hot sand bags ; if a warm bath 
can be procured, the patient may be, 
with advantage, immersed in it, up to 
tie shoulders, as whatever tends to pre- 

METHODIST 

By several adjournments, from July 
31 to August 17, washeid, at Manches- 
ter, the 66th General Annual Conference 
of the Wesleyan Methodists: ‘homas 
Taylor, President ; Joseph Benson, Se- 
Cretary. 259 preachers attended. ‘These 
indefatigable christians continue to in- 
crease in numbers, and, we trust, in re- 
spectabiliry. ‘here have been of late, 
several spirited, not to say severe attacks 
made upon this sect, which it has re- 
pelied with no small degree of acrimony. 
the third department of the Methodist 
Magazine, entiticd ** Vhe Truth of God 
Defended,” has latteriy exhibited no 
contemptible specimen of the editor's 
skill in theological bush-fighting — 
Amidst the scowling of the storm, the 
force of argument on one hand, and the 
shafts of sative and reproach on the 
Other, the Wesleyan brethren keep their 
fround with astouishing firmness. When 
criven tothe last extremity, they can 
sill “number the people,’ quietly ree 
tire to count the thousards and the tens 
of thousands in the City-road treasury- 
chest, and then exultingly exclaim— 

s——~ Populus me sitilat at mibi pl udo 
Ipse domi, simul ac nurimos contemplor in 

ar é. Horace. 

Since the last year * they have prose- 
yted an immense number of persons, 
beth male and female; viz.—in Great 


* See M. Rep. Vol. III. p. 522. 
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serve the warmth of the body, withoyt 
vitiating the atr, ts useful, 

As soon as a pulse at the wrist, or 
beating of the heart can be felt, stimu- 
late the inside of the nostrils by touching 
them with spirit of hartshorn, or sal vola- 
tile, and inject, by means of an elastic 
tube and syringe (i the person be unable 
te swallow) aspoontui or two of warm 
wine, brandy, rum, or gin and water, and 
repeat it every five or ten minutes, till a 
witie glass or two has been consumed 
When the nateoral respiration is restored, 
pu the person im a warm bed, and suf- 
ier him to remain quict 
\Iirough treatment, such as rolling 

he hody on casks, holding it up by the 
heels, &e. should be carefully avorded,. 

Medical assistance should in all cases 
be provided as speedily as possible, 





CONFERENCE, 


Britain 5,431, and in Ircland 1,285, 
making « total increase of 6,716 mem- 
bers. ‘The public has again to jament 
that ‘‘the American Minutes are mis- 
laid,” by which we are debarred the 
pleasure of knowing, with * accura y,” 
the number of new members on the other 
side of the Atlantic ; ‘vut we ore as-ured 
that “the increase of numbers m the 
United States, the last year, exceeds 
8,c00.”” 

the numbers in Socicty} are now as 
follow. West Indies 12,508, Great Brie 
tain and Ireland 157,921, Gibraita, and 
Africa .0, British dominions ia America 
1,t21, United States of America 159,509. 
iotal number of the Methodist Society 
throughout the world, 331 ogo!!! 

‘Vhirty-seven persons have been ad 
mitted on trial as traveling preacher. ; 
sixty-five preachers forinerly admitted, 
still remain on trial, not having travelled 
four years; tea preachers have died dure 
ing the ycar that is past; two have ** de- 
sisted from travelling ; and thirty-one 
have been “admitted into FULL CoN- 
NeXION this year.” The total number 
of traveiling preachers in the United 
Kinedom is now 695. Upon the whole, 
it appewrs, tuat since the lat Confe- 
rence,,there hay been, throughout the 
world, a seai increase of about 13,559 
members! so that gbout 1,457 Mecho. 


t By persons in So iesy, are meant members or communicants as distinguished 


from mere hearers; the latier we should 
Se, 





Ippo 3¢ must be to the former as four to 
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dists must have died, “gone into the support of chapel building ; - 
word ‘ ededdut ie Ju fz part of thy kingdom. Aiter al', i is 
mouths: 1 v tl mi whole painful to learn, that the Conference is 
‘ he Methodist } i 1m Ire very dee} ily im dcbt; but th I " 
land. Wh iumbers hawe thus “ fallen bieach of the Conference ruies—“ Never 
away” in rica, thet iying cire to go into debt without a probability of 
cumstat qwoys he Ame- being able to pay,” and “ Neve pawn 
mean J » prevents us from ascer- any thing, ne not tose fs eothe life of 
tau } trans-atlantic brethren, Conference hangs not on so slender a 
! 7 lously }tell us, thread —The o'drule is ordered to be 
thits vinthetow nd populous strictly enforced, which enjoims that 
c ind untry enttothe “every circuit shall aversve o1 penny 
Atlantic, they | secn the pleasure of per we k, and one shilline per qnut er, 
the Li osper in their hand, but also cach member.” This wii keep the ( 

to tl \ ! | beyond eriver ty-road Company troi 1) r Had 
Ohio, to 1 the Mise other sects but half the z ! . 
sourt v : the Re» verance by which the Wes cyans are ac- 
deemei’ te God!” tnated, we should soon have no r 

We have this year no new list of chase to say to our neighbours—-* Know 
] ixhog, or ordered to be built, bute’ the Lord”’*—In somes nse or othe 
we | ~ int reef, « reup- * we should all know hia.” 

Wards ol public coliections for the IT. 
atti 
NEW GRAVULSCPIT MEP TING-HOUSF. 

On Monday, the 16th of October, On the fellowing Sunday more 
was liid the first stone of anew Mect- Mr. Aspland, at the request of the : 
Inge bict for the use of the Unitarian gregation, delivered a sermon toa crow.- 
Congregation, at Hackney At four ed audicory, onthe justifiableness of Dis- 
o'clock in the afternoon, the Minister of sent from National Churches, from fobn 
the congregation, and a considerab'e xviii. 36. Application has been mad 
number of the subscribers and their by the congregation, for the prinung 
fiends, proceeded trom the o!d Meet- both of the oration and the serm 
ing blouse to the scite of the new one, = “The following is the mnsctiption on the 
which ts onthe side af Paradise | ld. f undation «tone 
Here ¢ stone was laid in the usual SACRED ‘IO THE ONE GOD, TH 
form by Mr. Aspland, in the presence of PATHER 
soine hundreds of spectato’s. ‘his ces THrs STONE 15 LAID AS 14 FOUN 
romony was followed by an oration, on TION OF A BUILDING, FOR THE USS 

eneral principles and objects of the, or THE CONGREGATION OF UNITAS 
Gravel-DPit congregation The fineness RIAN CuKE ANS, ASSEMS G IN 

: of the weather contributed much to THE GRAVELSPIT MEETID USE, 1 

; tric recubleness of this out-of-doors HIS VICINLIY, MONDAY, OC TOREK 10, 

; S. ANNO DOMINI 1809. 

, From the ground, ut 120 gentie. Ronenr Asreann, Al 

Mich #saapout d ta the Neroaid havern LnecNneEZER joun PQNE, 2 Mahe 
| to dinners, Nir. Rutt in the Char. LoMUND AIKIN, Architect. 

3 

‘ SS 

4 MR. ROSCOR, 

; In our last Number we had the satise Rascoe a corresponding member, in the 
4 fit o! recording a spirited act of hue place of Maller, the Swiss, lately de- 
7? manity i behalf of some poor Africans, ceased. Such act as thts abat the t - 

performed by dl ntieman. Wehave cour of national hostility, and alone, 

N" now tie pi cor giving our re aders perhaps, prove that modern v whike na- 

4 snfermation of a generous acknowledge trons are pot absolutely barbarous. It 
:. ment of his great merits asa pubic chas would give us unspeakable p'ca-ure ta 

ncter, by our proeessed national ene- reeord similar acts of magnamn they 

}, Paris papeis of the 10ch aut, the part of our own country. Are brie 

i 3 t! ti stl we. cl i ub tons only insensible to all excelcace that 


Me 


& 


eting.— Mr. Rose 


r 


,. ” > 1? ** 
O@ s4ie Asi degsvts 
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THE JU 


On this extraordinary day, which we 
believe posterity will look back upon 
with surprise and pity, we have no room 
forremarks ithe present Nuurber ; but 
wewi ] coilect in our next all the parti- 
culars which shall have been published 
of the Rei gras Proce ings of the day, 
ai d shall aE ob ibly make soine o scrva- 
tions upon them, They may be of more 
nse When the public have cooled than m 
the present state of men’s minds, We 
shali be obliged to any ¢ f our readers 
who will favour us with Jubilce news : 
especial y as to the services of the Dis- 

uters. “Their published sermons wail 
be noticed in our Review department, 

The following is the form of prayer 


and thanksgiving put ou: by authority 
for the 2sth inst. being the day on which 

ing, 49 years ugo, cathe to the 
t! , otnerwise the Jubilee. Itasa 
‘ specimen of prayers made and 


sud hy command; the beginning and 
the ending of it, which we have marked 
with italics, are scarcely to be paralleled ; 
uttered cxtempore inthe ‘Tabernacle, it 
would have been called nonsense. 


CHRISTIAN TR 

We have the satisfaction of announc- 
ng that this Society have published No.1. 
of their Series of ‘Vracts; viz.“ William's 
Return, or (;ood News for Cottagers,” 
which perhaps*the Monthly Repository 
may claum the honour of having given 
bith to. The price of it (six-pence) 
may seem objectionable ; but it will be 
seen by the ‘readers of it, that considering 
its leneth, 60 pazes, it could not have 
been sudut a cheaper rate’; and. any 
abridgement of it must have been injuri- 
ous. Considerable allowance is made 
tothe purchasers of quantities, as ap-— 
Pears f.om the following prices: 5s. 
é dozen; or, tl. 13s. 4d. a hundred, in any 
quantity not less than a quarter of a hun- 
dred, ‘The‘committce have resolved that 
six copics of No. 1 (or, ** William's Re- 
turn”) shall be presented to every sub- 
scriber, on his application hy person or 
proxy to the publishers. Future allot- 
ments of thi« and other Nos, will be 
made accordimy to circumstances. 

The society have two other tracts, viz. 
Nos. 2 and 3, m the press. They will 
be announced in our nest. * 


It is extremely desirable that the tracts 
should be put into -the hands of smail 
shopkeepers and hawkers ; the commit- 
tee will therefore he obliged to their 
maends in the various parts of the king= 
GoM to forw ard this object, 

The first annual meeting of the society 


BILLER 

“( God, in whose handsare the ise 
sues of life and death, and to whom alone 
it belong: th to distridute mer: es, OS well 


in dengtheniie as in shorts une the diys of 
men, we yicld thee praise and thanksziv- 
ine for the protection thou hast vouch 
safed to our pracious Soveragn, during 
along and arduous reign. Continue, 
we pray thee, thy wat fulness over 
him; shield him from the open attacks 
of his enemies, and from hidden dan- 
gers ; fromthe arrow that fleth by day, 
and from the pestilence that walketh in 
darkness; enlighten his counsels for die 
public good ; st rengthen ali his measures; 
and when it shall seem fit to thine une re 
ing wisdom, perfect the ends of both; 
the restoration of peace and security to 
his People, ef concord and independence 
to contending and bleeding nations.— 
These d:esstags ana me ‘, we inpiore for 
our Sovereign, ourselves, our allies, and 
Our CHOUMES, throuch the merits and me. 

diation of Jesus Christ, onr Lerd and 


Saviour. <Augen,”’ 


acT SOCLETY-. 


will, be held on the third Wednesday in 
November, viz. Wednesday, Nov. 155 
at the London ‘lavern, Bishopsgate- 
street. The chair will be taken for bue 
siness at 4 o'clock precitely; areport will 
be read trom the committee, end officers 
will be elected for the ensuing year. 
he Subscribers and their friends will 
afterwards dine tozether. 

As the comunittee, with a view te 
enabling the society to sell its publicae 
tions cheap, pay all their tradesmen’s 
biils with réady money, they request 
cubseribers to pay up their subscriptions 
for the current year. 

Communications and subscriptions, 
are received by the following gentiemen, 
of whom also tickets may be had (price 
2s. 6d) forthe dinner. | 

Mr. James Esdaile, ‘Treasurer. 

Rev. Robert Aspland, Secretary. 

COMMITTEE. 

Mr. Joshua Lrookes. 

John Chri tie. 
James Esdaile, Junr. 


Ebenczer Johnetone. 
Samuel Porkes. 

Dr. Samuel Pett. 

Mr. John Towill Rutt. 
Robert Wainewright. 


© 


Mr. John Marsom, Coliccter, 
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OBIPUARY, 


Died, On Saundev, October rst, 1829, 
in the 66th year of his age, Mr. Wit- 
tram Norcurr, of Ipswich. His 
death was occasioned by an injury re- 
ceived in falling froma gig. hie was 
firm in his attachment to the uncor- 
rupted gaspel of Jesus Christ, nor was 


tenderness of his disposition, and all 
those gentl*, wunestentatious  virtnes 
which caused him to be so attractive, 
must sooth reflection and awaken |] pe. 
Nor let us dare, ignorant and onfyl as 
we are, to arraign the rectitude of that 
Providence which thus rends asunder the 





bis heart a stranger to the real power happiest bonds of communion upon earth, 
nd practi ef reheion. integrity, Merciful is the stroke that corrects our 
rit dness, d compas-ion habitually mistaken judgments, and teaches us the 
revulaced his demeanour in the walks of true estimate of life, that enlivens our 
privare and social hfe, so that few pers conviction of our own weak and in- 
sons have passed through the world, at sufficiency, and demonstrates to us the 
euce more respected and more beloved. mtinite importance of our Maker's fas 
While the writer pays this humbie trie vour aad the vanity of all human thi 

bute to the memory of departed worth, It is the christian’s privil to | { 
be cannot withhold the atiectionate ex- that she vale of death of ct 
pression of his sympathy with a bereaved and more lasting scenes. There, the 
and mourning family. wise and vood, redeemed from t! - 

“The frtendly band no more shall erof mortality and refiaed ny y 

preet wmpertect on vill know mo of God, 

“ Accents familiar once and sweet ! his dealings and his designs; O 

“No more the well-known features reviving prospect! kindred spirits will 

trace ' be inseparably re-united, and no groans 

* No more renew the fond embrace!" will mingle with their s ngs of peace 
Yet, mothe ci where Ni Notcutt’s and joy. b. 
removal is mo-t deplored, the indulgent 
— aa 

CORRESPONDENCE, 

\. Z. who complains of the irregular serving of the Afonth/y Repository, at 
Chesterfield, 1 intormed that here can be no other cause of this irregularity, than 
the negleence of his bool r, The Alanth/y Repository comes out as carly as 
any other periodical publication. ‘The editor has noibis g todo with the distiie 


f ommonications are intended for publication :—L D. on the 
Unity of Ged.—“ A Cl hman’s” Reasons for being “ A Churchman.” A 
line | 


Rational Dissenter of the Oid School,” on the decline of Presbyterian Congrega- 
tions. —Mr. Drummond. of fpswich, on the refusal of Burial to the Children of 
Unitanca DPD ter rd x» Mr. Farmer’s Hypothesis of Christ’s Tempta- 
t —Chariclo’s Doctrine of am incarndte Ascension, reconsidered.—R. M'In- 
tyre on Christ's coming inte the World.—A Plain Christian on Christ's being 
the oaly begotten Sun ef God.—A Dislogue on Endiess Punishment.—On the 


notion of ‘ibwo Natures in Christ.—Rusticus’s Third Letter on Original sn — 
A Constant Reader's Reply to an Incenstane Reader’s Defence of the Trimty. 

Phe Case at Prestan is only locally totere ung. 

Subscriptions received by the Editor. 

Forthe Rev. F. Stoar’s annuity, 

‘Phe Unitarian Ce greyution, Bridport - - - £100 o 0° 
For the Rev. J Gisnuane’s, New Meeting-House, Scham, 

Phe Unitarian Congregation, Norwich - - - 119 © 

Besides smaller contributions irom iadividvals.—The Editor will be bappy 
receive further subscription on account of these objects. aeiated 


es 





eee ee eee —— 


Lhe Subserthers to the Munthly Repusttory are tafor med, that 
Nos. Xi. xiv. and xv., which have been for some time out of pruty 
and far which 3 peated demean ty Hieve been made, are Row reprinted, 
and may be had of the Publishers. 1t is carnestly recommended to 
Subscribers to com? lete theer sets, without de lay, ia order fo ybviale 


Sulu e stnear dis (pp ei ments. Senule numbers may oe had, price 


le. ‘ad , and j ale. = a ial l{. ‘tn bh wtrids, mre 1 Js. oO”. cach, and 


Ved. ill. ta loards, wncduding the Supplement, price 13s. Od. 








